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WORLD SHIPPERS 
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more than 155 throughout the world! 
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The Paul Bunyan Box 
Proves a Point 


* 
International 
Air Cargo's 

Vast Untapped 
Potential 


The Golden Rocket network has more than doubled in size and scope 
since it was instituted in 1956. Domestic and International shippers 
realize the savings in time and money that this expedited air cargo 
service offers them and are relying on it more and more every day. 


Write today for your copy of AEI’s rate comparison chart. 


EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


90 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. « BOwling Green 9-0200 


OVER 400 WORLD-WIDE OFFICES AND AGENCY LOCATIONS 
The world’s first Air Express International Network —not affiliated with any other air express company. 
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Your cargo is our business! siriss sux 


25th, Alitalia will serve you with nine flights a week. From July 25th with ten. Our increased DC-7C trans- 
atlantic schedules offer you truly unique connections with overnight delivery to Paris, Milan and Rome. 
Alitalia will carry your cargo to most of the principal cities of Europe plus Johannesburg via the East 
coast of Africa—and Teheran via Athens and Beirut. Thousands of pounds capacity per flight—and direct 
service! There’s no finer or faster way to ship freight, and we know you'll agree that it’s easy to do business 
with Alitalia. Offices in: New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Montreal and Philadelphia. 


Call your cargo agent or the nearest Alitalia office: mew vorx 666 Fifth Avenue, JUdson 2-6500 or Alitalia Cargo Building 83, New York Interna- 
tional Airport, Jamaica 30, N. Y. OLympia 6-5666 « seston Hotel Statler, 16 Providence 


Street, HAncock 6-2373 « cuscaco 2 East Monroe Street, FRanklin 2-4040 « CLeveLann 
Buckley Building, 1501 Euclid Ave., CHerry 1-2776 « pumaperpwa 214 South 16th St., 


Kingsley 6-2592 + mowrreat Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, PLateau 7549. 
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How the i/1(C, to RIDDLE 
Saves Money! 


The switch to Riddle Air Cargo pays off where it counts... in dollars and cents. 


Take crating. It costs money three ways—in materials, in man-hours, and in excess 
shipping weight. Ship RIDDLE and crating is unnecessary. Expert loading and cargo 
handling protect even the most fragile shipments. 


Insurance costs are lower, too, because pilferage and in-transit damage are 
virtually non-existent. 


Couple these basic air cargo advantages with the all-cargo priority handling 
RIDDLE AIRLINES offers, and you'll know why more and more progressive 
shippers have made the SWITCH TO RIDDLE! 


RIDDLE 


airlines inc. 


al Airport, Miami, Florida, Phone TU 7-2651 - 


NEW YORK, 51) Fifth Ave., Phone OXford 7-536 
U.S. Scheduled Air Cargo Route 109 and 120 WORLD-WIDE INTERLINE CONNECTION 
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From The 


Readers 


It (Air Transportation) is very good and 
I always read it. 

R. E. Kilpatrick 

Export Manager 

Kester Solder Co. 

Chicago, Illinois 
x = HE 

. . . | compliment you and your staff 
on a most intelligent approach to the 
subject of air cargo. Air Transportation 
is consistently good and always very read- 
able. 

Hugh Anstell, Jr. 
Detroit, Michigan 
. * . 

We like your magazine and think you 
are doing a worthwhile job. No question 
about it—there very definitely is a place 
in industry for your publication. 

Harold Thompson 
Traffic Manager 
The Cleveland Heater Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
> - a 
I enjoy Air Transportation very much. 
Herman W. Edlin 
Trafic Manager 
Gamble Brothers, Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
> > : 
... 1 enjoy reading Air Transportation. 
a Davis 
President 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
* * . 
I enjoy your magazine very much. 
William E. Allen 
Trafic Manager 
Durham Hosiery Mills 
Durham, North Carolina 
> + = 

I enjoy the magazine very much and 
have received useful information from it. 

Jim Maier 

Trafic Manager 
Louisville Cooperage Co. 
Louisville Kentucky 

> 7 - 

Your magazine has proven very interest- 

ing and helpful in the past. 
Lloyd A. Andrews 
Traffic Manager 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
. * > 
I appreciate your magazine as we are 
using air service more each week. 
M. C. Hannah, Jr. 
Traffic Manager 
North Carolina Finishing Co. 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


. . . 
. . . Very excellent publication. 
W. F. Helfrich 


Purchasing Agent 
Alco Valve Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
> 7 - 
Your magazine is very informative. 
dwin C. Doerr 

Traffic Manager 
The Huenefeld Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Air Transportation is much appreciated. 
. W. Harpel 
Plant Traffic Manager 
General Mills, Inc. 
(Grocery Products Division) 
Toledo, Ohio 
* = = 
Very interesting reading. 
W. C. Turner 
Trafic Manager 
Chevrolet Cleveland Division, GMC 
Cleveland, Ohio 
* * oo 
I enjoy your magazine very much. 
Joseph R. Emerich 
Trafic Manager 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Div., GMC 
Elyria, Ohio 
yo a x 
Air Transportation is a very interesting 
and helpful publication. We enjoy it very 
much. 
A. J. Arfsten 
Manager, Parts Dept. 
Smith, Ine. 
Fargo, North Dakota 
o > * 
We find your magazine very helpful as 
well as interesting. 
Norvell Clarkson 
Manager, Transportation & World 
Trade Depts. 
Dayton Area Chamber of Commerce 
Dayton, Ohio 
= 


. Very informative publication. 
Charles W. Edwards 
Trafic Manager 
U. S. News & World Report 
Dayton, Ohio 


* * * 


. A very good air transportation maga- 


A. H. Bassett 
Trafic Manager 
Euclid Division, GMC 
Cleveland, Ohio 
* * * 
Air Transportation is very informative 
and worthwhile. 
J. Edward Weller 
Traffic Manager 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
~ * * 
I enjoy your magazine. 
Byron M. Bonham 
Trafic Manager 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
= . ca 


zine. 


Several months ago Air Transportation 
published a list of international trade fairs 
and the airlines serving the cities in which 
the fairs will be held. Can you tell me 
in what issue this list appeared? . . . Air 
Transportation is very helpful to me. 

Lester M. Spring 
Los Angeles, California 

The table of international trade exhibi- 
tions was published in the March, 1958 
issue.—Editor. 

+ * om 

Air Transportation is most helpful and 
instructive to any traffic department. I look 
forward to receiving each copy. 

Ira Bailey 
Trafic Manager 
International Engineering, Inc. 
Dayton, Ohio 
+ ~ a 


. . . Very good publication. 
R. P. Alaniello 
Traffic Manager 
The Butterick Co., Inc. 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
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I enjoy the various articles very much 
and appreciate the magazine. 
Earl M. MceQuate 
Foreman, Shipping Room 
Cresco Manufacturing Co. 
Ashland, Ohio 


* * * 


. .. Enjoy the book very much. 
Robert W. Lippincott 
Trafic Manager 
Kaiser Metal Products, Inc. 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
ae x. * 


I enjoy the magazine. It keeps us current. 
William A. Palmer 
Vice President-General Manager 
The Burt Manufacturing Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


* + * 


We enjoy reading your magazine. 
R. Bailey 
General Traffic Manager 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


- = * 


Air Transportation is a very useful pub- 
lication. 
E. A. Parker 
Trafhe Manager 
Valvoline Oil Co. 
Freedom, Pennsylvania 
ao * os 


Air Transportation, in its articles, has 
vision . . . on jet planes as a means of 
freight business of tomorrow. 

Victor Burgo 
Traffic Manager 
Burgo Merchandise Buying Service 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
+ 2 * 


Your magazine has been very helpful. 
Edward R. Schank 
Traffic Manager 
Chesterman-Leeland Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


* > * 


Your publication is enjoyed . .. very in- 
formative. 
F. R. Quinter 
Division Traffic Manager 
The Glidden Co. 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


. very helpful information. 
. Morrison 
Traffic Manager 
Frick Company 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 
* a a 


We find Air Transportation most helpful 
and use it each month in our work. 
Robert P. Storseth 
Manager, Department of Traffic & 
Transportation 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
x = * 


I enjoy reading your magazine. At the 
present time we do not ship by air, but 
we have received machinery parts by air. 

Foster H. Bray 

Trafic Manager 

Flory Milling Co. 

Bangor, Pennsylvania 
+ * * 


Your people are certainly doing a su- 
perlative job reporting and interpreting the 
world of air shipping. I first became ac- 
quainted with Air Transportation in Mexico 
City and now I am reading it here. 

G. A. Ehrlich 
New York, New York 
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—== AIRS 
TRANSPORTATION 


The World's First Air Cargo Magazine 
Established October, 1942 


BPA 


Member of Busi Publicati Audit 
of Circulation, Inc. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION, published once each 
month, thoroughly covers the entire air cargo 
industry for the benefit of all those engaged in 
shipping and handling domestic and interna- 
tienal air freight, air express, and air parcel 
post. Included in AIR TRANSPORTATION'S 
wide coverage are: air shipping, cargoplane de- 
velopment, rates, packaging, materials handling, 
documentation, air cargo terminal development, 
insurance, routing, interline procedures, new 
equipment, commercial airlines, military air 
transport service, air freight forwarding. 


Subscription rate for United States and Terri- 
tories, $5.00 for one year, $8.00 for two years, 
and $11.00 for three years; foreign countries, 
$6.00 for one year, $10.00 for two years, and 
$14.00 fer three years. Individual copies 
(exeept November), 50 cents each; November 
issue, $1.00 per copy. 


John F. Budd 
Editor and Publisher 


Editorial! Advertising 
Richard Malkin William E. Budd 
Executive Editor Ass't to the Publisher 


K. H. Lyons, Business Manager 
Frank W. Budd, Circulation Manager 
Viola Castang, Special Service Department 


Siddon Masse Company 

E. Central States Advertising Representative 
11118 Clifton Bivd., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Phone: LAkewood |-4820 


Keith H. Evans & Associates 
West Coast Advertising Representative 
3723 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Phone: DUnkirk 8-298! 


J. B. Tratsart, Ltd. 

United Kingdom Sales Representative 
799, Harrow Road 

Sudbury, Wembly 

Middlesex, England 


AIR TRANSPORTATION is published Import 
he eer Inc., Ten Bridge Street, New York 

¥.3 also publishers of Custom House Guide, 
pes Import & Export Bulletin, and Air 
Shippers’ Manual. Reprinting of any article or 
portion of an article appearing in this maga- 
zine without written permission, is strictly for- 
bidden. AIR TRANSPORTATION is available on 
oe. For information contact publications 
office. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
10 BRIDGE ST.. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Phone: WHitehall 4-28% 
Cable: CUSTOGUIDE 


LONDON EDITORIAL OFFICE 


c/o FREIGHT NEWS 

16 West Central St., 
LONDON W. C. I, ENGLAND 

Phone: Temple ‘Bar 955! 


Copyright, 1958, Import Publications, Inc. 
Acceptance under Section 34.464 P.L. and R. 
authorized. 
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DOMESTIC .. . INTERNATIONAL AIR CARGO 


VOL. 33 


JULY 1958 


ACI Head Sees 6 Billion 
U.S. Cargo TMs by 1967 


Emery Johnson, president of Air Cargo, 
Inc., has predicted an increase of 1144 
times today’s domestic air cargo volume by 
1967. The head of the United States sched- 
uled airlines’ ground organization told con- 
ferees at the llth annual meeting of the 
Airport Operators Council in San Juan 
that the domestic air 
carriers’ cargo poten- 
tial a decade from 
now should reach six 
billion ton-miles. 

Johnson stated that 
growth will be at- 
tended by problems. 
With many key cities 
handling as much 
cargo in 1967 as New 
York does today, he 
said, it will mean 
that airport operators 
“must provide ade- 
quate terminal space 
(Concluded on Page 31) 


J . 
World Air Freight Total 
7 . e o 

Maintained Rise in 1957 

The scheduled airlines of the world 
(Soviet Russia and the People’s Republic 
of China excepted) flew a total of 1.15 
billion cargo ton-miles last year, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization re- 
ported. In 1956, the world’s airlines 


reached and bypassed the long looked-for 
billion ton-mile plateau with a combined 


‘ 


Johnson 


total of 1.03 billion ton-miles of cargo. 


Pan Am Would Introduce 
Jetcargo Flights in 1958 


Before the year is out, Pan American 
World Airways—if it is given its way by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board—will intro- 
duce transatlantic jet service with all-cargo 
flights. Pan Am is the first United States 
company to order and receive jet trans- 
ports. 

President Juan T. Trippe revealed to 
stockholders that it is the plan of his com- 
pany to employ the Boeing 707 in an in- 
tensive interim cargo schedule prior to 
opening regular passenger-cargo service. 
This operation, he said, is aimed at amass- 
ing in-flight and ground-handling experi- 

(Concluded on Page 31) 


Sabena is LIA Agent 


Le Roy du Vivier, general manager- 
North America for 
Sabena Belgian World 
Airways, has an- 
nounced that the car- 
rier will act as gen- 
eral sales agent for 
Lebanese _Interna- 
tional Airways in 
various part of the 
world, including the 
United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. LIA 
operates a_ weekly 
DC-6 flight between 
Beirut and Brussels 
via Milan and Paris. 
Sabena also connects the two capitals, with 
intermediate stops at Frankfurt and Athens. 
LIA has connecting services to Bahrein 
and Dhahran. 


du Vivier 


SAS MIDWEST REPS TALK CARGO 


% 


Shown above are Scandinavian Airlines System's Midwest sales representatives as they 
appeared at the recent cargo session of the SAS Salesmen's Workshop at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Conducted by Anker Palvig, United States cargo sales manager, the 
meeting featured an open-floor discussion of current cargo problems as well as an exchange 
of views. Seated (left to right) are: Leif Hauge, Denver; George Rouhas, Chicago; Frank 
Colonna, Cleveland; Gillis Ehn, Minneapolis. Standing (left to right) are: Don Lehman, 
Minneapolis; Bjarne Kristiansen, Chicago; Dick Eglin, Chicago; Anker Palvig, New York; 
Jack Kelly, Buffalo; Jorgen Maehl, Chicago; Staff Brown, Detroit; Tom Monahan, Cleve- 
land; Neil Smith, Chicago; Don Bauer, Chicago; Jim Grunder, Chicago. 
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McPherson Hits West 
Coast Lift Shortage 


John D. McPherson, president of Air- 
borne Freight Corporation, has asked the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and Congress to 
take “immediate action to protect the 
shipping public” in the West Coast area, 
particularly San Francisco. 

In a letter to John D. Dregge, chief 
of the CAB’s Routes Division, Bureau of 
Air Operations, with copies to the Board 
chairman and a number of key political 
figures, McPherson charged that the ces- 
sation of Slick Airways’ operations had 
a _.. been especially hard 
on shippers of perish- 
ables. Abandonment 
of Slick’s route, he 
said, has placed in 
jeopardy “millions of 
dollars in markets 
during the coming 
season.” With special 
reference to flower 
shippers, he placed 
the season as from 
June 15 to November 
1, “the time when 
most of the flowers 
are shipped out of 
Northern California to Eastern markets 
which no longer are able to obtain a local 
source of flowers. 

“This pattern has been established for 
many years and the airlines and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board have played a great part 
in establishing it,” Airborne’s president 
stated. “The flower growers have already 
planted their acreage based on the past 
12 years experience with air freight, and 
based on the assumption that the air route 

(Concluded on Page 31) 


DC-4 to Join ASA’s 
All-Cargo Operation 


Victor V. Carmichael, president of ASA 
International Airlines, has indicated that 
its fleet of C-46 airfreighters will be joined 
by a DC-4, and possibly a second one later 
this year. ASA operates freight schedules 
between St. Petersburg and points in Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Actually the airline has been flying a 
DC-4 for the past several months. Leased 
from Slick Airways, it has been in trial 
operation on ASA’s El Salvador-Guatemala 
run. In April, Carmichael said, the plane 
operated on a 95% load factor. 

A certificated air freight carrier for the 
past five years—it has been in business 
for more than 10— it plans to operate 
DC-4s on long hauls and C-46s on shuttles. 
Recently reported figures for the first part 
of the year show ASA to be in the black, 
including profits from operations, a reversal 
of last year’s experience. 


McPherson 
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CONSISTENTLY FASTEST 


DOOR-T0-DOOR 


AROUND THE WORLD 


THE WORLD OVER 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


Europe — Africa—Near East — Middle East —Far East 


Here is your assurance of fastest 
door-to-door handling when you 
specify KLM Air Cargo: 

In the air — Daily cargo service 


across the Atlantic. 


On the ground—The highly devel- 


oped efficiency of the KLM ground 
organization, which no other 
carrier can match. 


Only on KLM—Immediate advice, 


through KLM’s world-wide com- 
munication network, as to the 
whereabouts of your shipment at 
any given time. 

See your Cargo Agent or For- 
warder, or any KLM office for 
information and rates on your 
commodity. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. » PL 9-2400 
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CAB 


FOREIGN CARRIER PERMITS 


A temporary foreign air carrier permit 
has been issued to INI & CIA, S.A., Aero- 
lineas, of Argentina. It authorizes the 
airline to transport passengers, freight, 
and mail between the terminal point 
Buenos Aires and the terminal’ point Miami, 
via Santiago, Antofagasta, Lima, Guayaquil, 
and Panama City. The permit terminates 
in three years. 

Linea Aerea Nacional de Chile was 
awarded a foreign air carrier permit also. 
LAN is owned by the Republic of Chile. 
It will fly passengers, freight, and mail 
between the terminal point Santiago and 
terminal point Miami, via Lima, Guayaquil. 
and Panama City. CINTA, another Chilean 
carrier, was given permission by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to intervene in the 
proceeding. The Board pointed out that 
“both CINTA and LAN have been desig- 
nated by the Chilean Government, which 
apparently believes that the route is suff- 
ciently rich to support two Chilean carriers. 
If CINTA believes to the contrary, its 
recourse should be to the Chilean Govern- 
ment and not to this Board.” 

Pacific Western Airlines, of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada, has been given 
a temporary permit for an additional three- 
year period the transportation of passengers 
and freight “of a casual, occasional or in- 
frequent nature” between points in British 
Columbia and “an area in the United 
States south of latitude 49 degree north 
to the United States-Mexican border, and 
west of longitude 107 degrees west to and 
including the Pacific Coast of the United 
States,” and Alaska. 


CAT BID DISMISSED 


The application of CAT Incorporated 
for the renewal of its rights to pick up 
and discharge passengers, cargo, and mail 
at Okinawa has been dismissed by the 
Board. 


TWA FIGHTS RESTRICTION 


Trans World Airlines is seeking to elimi- 
nate the 15-year-old ruling which prohibits 
it from offering unrestricted service be- 
tween Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Oakland. At the present time TWA’s Los 
Angeles-San Francisco flights must origi- 
nate or terminate at Albuquerque or cities 
east of the latter point. 


AIRPORTS 


FREIGHT AT SCHIPHOL 


The airport for Amsterdam, Schiphol, 
last year registered an increase of more 
than 7% in freight traffic — 64,718,295 
pounds. 


SEATTLE CARGO STILL DOWN 


‘Freight and express handlings continued 
to slip at Seattle-Tacoma International Air- 
port. Statistics for the month of March 
showed total freight handled at 2,406,337 
pounds, in contrast to 2,482,164 pounds in 
the same month a year ago. Outbound 
freight was up, but a heavier loss in in- 
bound freight adversely affected the all- 
over total. There were losses in both out- 
bound and inbound express handling. The 
March total was 22,408 pounds, as against 
the same month’s 254,303 pounds last year. 
For the first quarter, freight handlings 
are down 302,929 pounds and express down 


25,830 pounds . .. A report for the year 
1957 showed that enplaned and deplaned 
freight (30,609,551 pounds) and express 
(2,701,011 pounds) had fallen below the 
respective 1956 levels . . . In April, freight 
handlings continued its drop from the total 
for the comparative month of the year be- 
fore, but express handlings showed an im- 
provement. April freight totaled 2,293,224 
pounds, as compared with 2,622,311 pounds 
in April, 1957. Express reached 225,351 
pounds for the month, as against 222.579 
pounds a year ago. 


SAN JUAN CARGO UP 


According to the Puerto Rico Ports Au- 
thority, cargo movement through the San 
Juan International Airport in the year 
ended April 30, 1958, totaled 41,772,365 
pounds, an increase of 11% over the pre- 
vious year. Figures for the month of April 
showed a decrease, however — 2,690,220 
pounds, which represents an 11% decrease 
from the same month a year ago. 


BRITISH FREIGHT 


Airports in Britain handled 153,382 long 
tons of freight in 1957. Top-ranking air- 
port was Ferryfield (52,063 long tons) ; 
second, London (50,033 long tons); and 
third, Southend (19,756 long tons). 


GATWICK IS OPEN 


Gatwick Airport, London’s newest mod- 
ern field, opened last month. It will be 
used for short-haul operations to the south 
and southeast. Several independent air 
carriers are moving from Croyden to Gat- 
wick. A 7,000-foot runway makes it pos- 
sible to accommodate transatlantic aircraft 
should they be diverted from London Air- 
port for landing here. (See March, 1958 
AT; Page 23.) 


NEW OFFICES 


AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL 
Dallas—Air Cargo Terminal, Love Field. 
Manager: Col. Frank Holmes. 
Tulsa—Municipal Airport. Manager: C. 
M. Swabb, Jr. 
San Juan—San Juan International Air- 
port. Manager: Angel Ortiz. 


AIRFREIGHT SERVICE CORP 

New York—44-26 Purves Street, Long 
Island City. Phone EMpire 1-1440, Presi- 
dent: Fred W. Shinn. Vice President: 
Arthur W. Nottelmann. 


ALITALIA 


New York—Tishman Building, 666 Fifth 
Avenue. U. S. General Manager: Fabrizio 
Serena. 


IRISH AIR LINES 


New York—Building No. 82, New York 
International Airport. U. S. Cargo Man- 
ager: Eugene Roessner. Cargo Supervisor: 


Robert McPhee. 
JAPAN AIR LINES 
Los Angeles—606 S. Hill Street. District 
Manager: Glen Seno. 
SWISSAIR 
Philadelphia—Fidelity Building, 123 S. 
Broad Street. Manager: V. T. Concordia. 
Osaka, Japan—Mainichi Osaka Building. 


Dojima Naka l-chome, Kata-ku. Manager: 
T. Susukida. 
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TRANS-AUSTRALIA AIRLINES 


Perth, Western Australia—22 Mill Street. 
This is a cargo depot. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICES, INC. 


San Francisco—149 California St. Phone: 
YUkon 2-2747. Manager: Carl “Otterberg, 
vice president. 


RATES 


CATA RATES STABILIZED 


An agreement among the airline mem- 
bers of the Caribbean Air Transport As- 
sociation with respect to the stabilization 
of cargo rates from the Caribbean area 
has been approved by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. Parties to the agreement are 
ASA, Aviateca, LACSA, TAN, and TACA. 
The official order said: 

“The agreement (1) extends through 
April 30, 1958, the effectiveness of rates 
previously agreed to expire February 28, 
1958, and (2) establishes general cargo 
and specific commodity rates to be ef- 
fective for the period May 1, 1958, through 
February 28, 1959. The rates agreed upon, 
which are to be observed as minimum 
rates, reflect increases in the southbound 
general cargo rates amounting, generally, 
to five cents per pound for shipments under 
100 pounds and one cent per pound for 
shipments between 100 and 3,300 pounds. 
Southbound general cargo rates for ship- 
ments over 3,300 pounds are maintained 
at currently effective levels, as are the 
minimum northbound rates. Specific com- 
modity rates applicable southbound to 
five commodity descriptions are increased 
one cent per pound. In addition, a mini- 
mum shipment charge of $4.00 is estab- 
lished.” 

CAB Member Louis J. Hector cast the 


lone dissenting vote. 


IATA 


MEMBERS NOS. 83 AND 84 


Admittance of Aerlint Eireann (Irish 
Airlines) and Austrian Airlines to the 
International Air Transport Association 
has raised the world airlines organization 
membership to 84. Nine carriers of the 
total are listed as associate members. Aer- 
linte operates between Dublin and New 
York, and Austrian between Vienna and 
the United Kingdom. 


2,900 TRANSPORTS ALOFT 


According to a survey made by the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association, its 
member airlines are operating a total of 
2,900 aircraft, 51% of which are four-en- 
gine planes. A year ago four-engine trans- 
ports formed 47% of the total. 

IATA reported that 1,484 four-engine 
planes are in the air today. Two hundred 
and two DC-6Bs represented the largest 
single group in this category. A step be- 
hind was the DC-4, 198 of which are op- 
erated. Among the most popular four-en- 
gine planes in [ATA service are the Super 
Constellation (186), Constellation (161). 
Viscount (158), DC-6 (152), DC-7C (100), 
and DC-7 (92). 

A total of 1,334 twin-engine aircraft fly 
the international airways. Of these, by far 
the most popular is still the old workhorse, 
the DC-3. Fully 694 DC-3s are being flown 
in every part of the world, more than any 
single model. Its nearest twin-engine com- 
petitor is the Convair 340 with 141 air- 

(Continued on Page 1%) 
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A “PAT” 
ANSWER 


TO A “LOADED. 


QUESTION 


The world’s fastest, surest reservations —another 
bonus you get with the new Pan Am Profit Lift 


Cargo space is confirmed in 4 seconds flat. thanks to “PAT” 
— electronic Pan Am Teleregister. 

You know when your shipment will leave. You know when it 
will arrive. 

And, reserved or not reserved, all Clipper* Cargo is 
expedited cargo. 

This is just one of the dividends you collect with the new 
Pan Am Profit Lift-the most comprehensive service of 


ANY overseas cargo carrier. 

Only the Pan Am Profit Lift offers both shipper and 
consignee all this: 

FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD. No other 
airline can match Pan Am’s number of direct flights to and 
from the 6 continents of the world. Result: no unnecessary 
transshipments, no time-wasting layovers. 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIR CARGO CARRIER. 


Pan Am handles 71% more overseas cargo than any other 
airline. Experienced personnel keep track of your ship- 
ment every step of the way. 


WORLD'S MOST MODERN AIR FLEET. Your goods travel 
first class when they fly via Clipper Cargo. Up-to-the- 
minute equipment includes pressurized and temperature- 
controlled planes. 

“DOORSTEP” SERVICE FROM ANYWHERE IN THE U.S. 
If your town has a highway, railroad or airport, you can 
ship overseas by Pan Am. Just call PAA, your cargo agent, 
forwarder or local airline. 


You enjoy service like this only when you ship via Pan Am 
Clipper Cargo, yet you pay the minimum prescribed rates. 


Isn’t it time you turned your shipping worries over to Pan 
Am? For more information, contact Pan Am (in New York, 
STillwell 6-7341), your cargo agent or forwarder. 


PAR AMI 
CLIPPER CARGO 


*Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 
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craft. Behind the latter are the following 
of the more important models: Convair 240 
(102), Martin 404 (97), and Convair 440 
(67). 

Ten three-engine planes are being oper- 
ated by the IATA oy 29 single-engine, 
and 43 helicopters. 


2 SESSIONS FOR IATA 


Business sessions of the International 
Air Transport Association Traffic Confer- 
ences henceforth will be conducted experi- 
mentally in two shorter sessions a year. 
Purpose of this new procedure, recom- 
mended by the IATA Traffic Advisory 
Committee, is to (1) speed up confer- 
ence business, (2) keep each meeting’s 
agenda “within more manageable and com- 
prehensible proportions,” and (3) save on 
delegate man-days away from the home 
office. 

The first session under this revised plan 
will be held in the Caribbean on May 13; 
it will deal with interline traffic handling 
agreements, restricted articles; traffic docu- 
ments, etc. The September 23 meeting, 
to be held in the south of France, will 
deal with fares and rates as well as major 
policy questions. This month’s meeting 
will be under the chairmanship of W. 
Gordon Wood, of Trans-Canada Air Lines; 
the September meeting, under P. C. F. 
Lawton, of British European Airways. 


INTERLINE 


NEW SEABOARD PACTS 


Seaboard & Western Airlines, transat- 
lantic all-cargo carrier, has signed interline 
agreements with seven additional [ATA- 
member air carriers: Austrian Airlines, 
Aerline Eireann (Irish Airlines), Jersey 
Airlines, Pacific Western Airlines, Polish 
Airlines (LOT), Quebecair, and Trans 
Caribbean Airways. Only a single shipping 
document is required for the movement 
of cargo over the routes of Seaboard and 
its interline partners. 


LUFTHANSA-MALEV 


An interline agreement has been signed 
by Lufthansa German Airlines and Malev, 
the Hungarian air carrier. It is now in 
effect. 


UAL AGREEMENTS UP TO 158 


New interline pacts signed by United 
Airlines and four foreign air carriers has 
brought UAL’s total of such agreements 
to 158. The foreign airlines are Aerolineas 
Mexicanas, Mexico; Rutas Aereas de Co- 
lombia, Colombia; Irish Airlines, Eire; and 
Jersey Airlines, Channel Islands. 


FACTS & FIGURES 


U. S. AIRLINES 


American: A total of 20,697,000 ton- 
miles of freight was hauled in the January- 
March quarter. This represents an increase 
of 4.7% over the same period last year. 

Braniff: Lumping freight and express 
together, Braniff last year produced cargo 
revenues of $2,259,446, as against $2,081,- 
653 in 1956. Cargo tonnage airlifted last 
year reached 14,117; ton-mileage was 
7,367,955. Mail revenue, at $2,203,956, 
dropped from the 1956 total of $2,531,180. 

Flying Tiger: George T. Cussen, vice 
president, reported new volume records for 
both the month of March and the first 
quarter. March revenues went up from 


$821,832 (1957) to $940,279. New high for 


the first quarter of $2,479,033, as compared 


to $2,404,766 in January-March, 1957. 
Downsliding of traffic at Detroit has been 
more than made up by gains at Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Hartford, 
Boston, New York, and Portland, Ore. 

New York: Report covering the year 
1957 shows a new high for air freight 
while air express dropped below the 1955 
total. The helicopter airline carried 698,- 
258 pounds of freight and 1,499,811 pounds 
of express. It should be pointed out that 
air express traffic was affected by a strike 
which curtailed operations of Railway Ex- 
press Agency during part of the year. 

Northwest: T. R. Nolan, director of 
freight sales, reported a total of 1,617,391 
freight ton-miles for the entire system dur- 
ing March. This was a new all-time high 
for a single month. Previous high was 
1,607,114 logged in May, 1957. Of the 
total freight ton-miles flown in March, 
944,079 was domestic . . . For the first time, 
domestic freight revenue topped the quar- 
ter-million mark for one month. March 
total was $272,397. The old high was 
$247,397. 

Pan American: A record total of $31,- 
268,000 in system cargo revenues was 
earned last year. Previous year’s total was 
$26,553,000. Willis G. Lipscomb, vice pres- 
ident-traffic and sales, stated that Pan Am 
was first among the world’s airlines in 
terms of cargo ton-miles flown—96,595,000. 
He pointed out that 42% of all ton-mileage 
was performed by all-cargo aircraft .. . 
Pan Am, with a total transatlantic airlift 
of 2,271,000 pounds in the first quarter 
of 1958, led all other carriers flying the 
Atlantic during this period. Eastbound 
total was 997,000 pounds, reported to be 
42,000 pounds higher than its nearest com- 
petitor. The latter figure was 9% higher 
than the January-March 1957 eastbound 
total. 

TWA: Freight, express, and excess bag- 
gage gave the airline $14,958,333 last year, 
slightly more than the $14,773,776 pro- 
duced the year before. Company's net 
loss for the year was $1,558,000. 

United: A total of 57,448,000 freight 
ton-miles was flown in 1957, an increase 
of 13% over 1956. Express dropped 25% 
to 9,554,000 ton-miles. Mail ton-miles, at 
29,754,000, were up 6% .. . Freight ton- 
miles in the first quarter reached 13,681,- 
059, an increase of 15% over the same 
period a year ago. Express ton-miles, at 
2,302,449, dropped 19% . . . In March, 
freight ton-miles rose 22% to 4,933,000, 
while express ton-miles fell 11% to 826,000 
. . - In April, both freight and express 
showed increases. Freight (4,669,000 ton- 
miles) was 8% over the same month a 
vear ago, and express (775,000 ton-miles) 
was 12% higher. 

Western: A total of 6,170 tons of 
freight and express lifted last year, to- 
gether with excess, baggage, gave the air- 
line $1,596,000 revenue. Revenue for this 
category in 1956 was $954,000. (Editor’s 
Note: With respect to the 1956 revenue 
total, operations were suspended several 
months due to a strike.) Net company 
income earned in 1957 was $2,401,914. 


FOREIGN AIRLINES 

BEA: In the fiscal year ended March 31, 
British European Airways flew 9,925,800 
freight ton-miles, as against 9,227,800 ton- 
miles the year before. 


AIR FREIGHT FORWARDERS 

Air Express International: Alvin B. 
Beck, executive vice president, reported 
an increase of 22.6% in gross revenues for 
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the first two months of 1958. Grosses in 
January and February were, respectively, 
16.7% and 28.6% higher than for the 
same months of 1957... A total of 17,647 
individual shipments was handled in a 
12-month period ended April 16—an in- 
crease of 23%. 

Emery Air Freight: John C. Emery, 
president, reported a first-quarter net in- 
come of $81,450 (12¢ per share), com- 
pared with the 1957 first-quarter net of 
$117,396 (17¢ per share). Gross revenue 
in the initial quarter rose 5% to $2,334,151. 
An increase of 7% in shipments handled, 
was noted by Emery. Average weight per 
shipment declined 16%; however, an up- 
turn in average weight and revenue per 
shipment started in late February, con- 
tinuing through the following month. In- 
ternational Division revenue for the same 
period doubled that of last year’s com- 
parable quarter. 

Pan-Maritime Cargo Service: Accord- 
ing to a report issued by Morton Brautman, 
president, “air freight revenue sales gen- 
erated for direct air carriers” last year 
amounted to $1,247,050.33, not including 
foreign point-to-point sales. This, says 
Brautman, is a record high for the company. 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 

Lockheed: Sales of $868,315,000 last 
year were the highest in company history. 
Earnings of $16,309,000 ($5.52 per share) 
were 8% higher than the 1956 earnings 
of $15,073,000 ($5.10 per share). 


SHIPPERS’ EQUIPMENT 

Pitney-Bowes: The makers of postage 
meters and business machines reported a 
gross income of $45,906,583 in 1957, an 
increase of 5%2% from the 1956 gross of 
$43,548,165. Profits last year were $4,137,- 
147 as against $4,109,219 the previous 
year. Net profit amounted to $3.07 per 
share. compared with $3.08 per share the 
year before, after adjusting 1956 to in- 
clude the 2% dividend paid March, 1957. 
Earnings before taxes were $8,577,147, 
slightly below the $8,639,219 reported for 
1956. 


. MAIL 


SEABOARD CARRIES MAIL 


Seaboard & Western Airlines, trans- 
atlantic air freight carrier, received an im- 
portant boost from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board when it received authorization to 
carry United States mail between this coun- 
try and seven European countries. It will 
be paid on the same non-subsidy, service- 
rate basis as the two other American trans- 
atlantic airlines, Pan Am and TWA. Earlier 
this year, Seaboard began hauling west- 
bound mail from the countries on its Euro- 
pean routes. (February AT, Page 33). 


FOUR DECADES OLD 


The 40th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the first regular air mail service 
between Washington, D. C., and Philadel- 
phia and New York was observed May 15 
with special ceremonies in the nation’s 
capital. Leon D. Smith, a civilian instructor 
in World War I and one of the Post Office 
air mail pilots who flew the route four 
decades ago, flew specially marked mail 
along the same route in a 1918 standard 
J-1 powered by a 1918 Hispano-Suiza en- 
gine. In the first year of operation, 20,640 
ton-miles of mail was flown. Today more 
than 84 million ton-miles of domestic mail 
is flown by aircraft. 
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SERVICES 


Domestic 
AA JET TO FLY THIS YEAR 


Transcontinental shippers will be having 
their freight and express hauled by Boeing 
707 jet before the end of this year, ac- 
cording to an announcement by American 
Airlines. It will be at least six months 
ahead of the schedule announced by the 
carrier late in 1955 (December, 1955, AT, 
Page 8). AA cargo executives are furi- 
ously planning for the advanced Jet Age. 


U. S. Territorial 
MORE UAL HAWAII FLIGHTS 


A recent increase in its flight schedule 
between California and Hawaii has brought 
United Air Lines’ flights on this run to 30 
per week in each direction. There now are 
a total of 16 weekly flights between Los 
Angeles and Honolulu, and 14 between 
San Francisco and Honolulu. 


PNA ADDS ALASKA FLIGHT 


A new flight connecting Seattle-Tacoma 
with Ketchikan and Juneau is now in op- 
eration by Pacific Northern Airlines. PNA’s 
fourth daily round trip to Alaska, the new 
flight departs Seattle-Tacoma at 9:15 a.m., 
artiving at Juneau at 3:05 p.m., Ketchikan 
is en intermediate stop. This flight operates 
Wednesdays through Sundays. 


CHICAGO-SAN JUAN NONSTOP 
Universal Airlines, supplemental air car- 
rier, has opened nonstop service between 
Chicago and San Juan. DC-4 equipment 
is operated. Delivery of a DC-6B is ex- 
pected this summer, according to George 
Patterson, president. Southbound flights 


depart Midway Airport every Sunday and 
Wednesday. 


Transatlantic 


MOSCOW VIA SABENA 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines last 
month inaugurated one-stop service from 
New York to Moscow. The sole stop is at 
Brussels. The airline now serves from New 
York and Montreal a total of 110 cities in 
44 countries. 


Africa 
NAIROBI RUN RESUMED 


Ethiopian Airlines, operating DC-6B and 
Convair equipment, resumed service be- 
tween Addis Ababa and Nairobi. There 
are two flights per week in each direction. 


Europe 
LUFTHANSA-AUSTRIAN POOL 


Lufthansa German Airlines and Austrian 
Airlines are cooperating in a new pool 
arrangement over a mutual Frankfurt-Vi- 
enna route. The service is on a twice daily 
basis. 


KLM SERVICE TO MOSCOW 


July 21 is the inaugural date of KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines’ Amsterdam-Moscow 
service. Starting on a weekly basis, it will 
increase to two round trips a week next 
spring. This is in accordance with an 
agreement with Aeroflot, Soviet Russia’s 
civil airline, which likewise will operate 
between the same cities on the same basis 
as KLM. The Dutch carrier will operate 
DC-6Bs via Warsaw; the Russian airline 
will fly direct with Tupolev 104As. Each 
carrier will act as general agent in his 


own country for the other. 


Daily AIRTRADER Super Constellation flights... greatest mail and all-cargo 


Far East 


JAL UPS HONG KONG RUNS 


Effective July 6, Japan Air Lines will in- 
crease its weekly Tokyo-Okinawa-Hong 
Kong flight to two a week. Three addi- 
tional flights during the week are direct 
from Tokyo to Hong Kong, continuing to 
Bangkok and Singapore, and returning via 
the same route. Departure of the new 
flight from Tokyo is at 11:30 p.m. every 
Sunday, arriving in Hong Kong at 8:45 
a.m. the following day. Hong Kong depar- 
ture is at 10:45 a.m. on Tuesday; landing 
in Tokyo is at 7:20 p.m. the same day. 


GALLO HAILS AIRLINES 


The outspoken attitude of cooperation 
with the air freight forwarding industry, 
as evinced by the airlines in the most 
recent Annual Air Freight Forwarding Is- 
sue of Air Transportation (June, 1958), 
was hailed by Charles L. Gallo, president 
of Air Express International. Gallo is a 
director and former president of the Air 
Freight Forwarders Association. 

“We indeed welcome the pledge of coop- 
eration with air freight forwarders as 
voiced by the air carriers in the recent 
issue of Air Transportation,” he said. “We 
congratulate the world’s air carriers for 
taking this gigantic step forward which in- 
sures accelerated development of the air 
cargo potential. It signifies the beginning 
of a new era in air transportation. The 
challenge the Jet Age poses for the air 
freight industry as a whole can be success- 
fully overcome only through the combined 
efforts of both the airlines and air freight 
forwarders. Guided by a common goal— 
the unequalled future of air transportation 
—the weer s atclinee and freight forward- 


capacity, fastest schedules, most dependable deliveries. For rates and 


Airlines, 80 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.—WHitehall 3-1500; 


Idlewild International Airport, Bldg. 82, New York, N. Y.—OLympia 6-5880; 


1001 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.—REpublic 7-1430 


FREIGHT FORWARDER 
For Shipments to 


EUROPE + NEAR EAST 
FAR EAST 


Call Your 


AIR 


Seow 


information, write or call your Freight Forwarder or Seaboard & Western *eiee 


AIRTRADER service to 


Europe connecting 
Africa, the East 


SEABOARD & WESTERN tne att-carco airwine 
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SERVES MORE 
CITIES IN 


EUROPE 


than any other 
transatlantic airline 


AMSTERDAM - HAMBURG 

COPENHAGEN - GENEVA 

ALL EUROPE - NEAR EAST 
ASIA + AFRICA 


Daily departures. 
DC-7C speed. 
100% cargo control. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


aIRL7ES S0STEM 


ae 6 ———— 


638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
Phone: OLympia 7-8000 


Poe - 


ers are now, in every sense of the word, 
true partners in progress. 

“Close working relationships, now as- 
sured by the air carriers, will enable freight 
forwarders to redouble their efforts for the 
generation of ever-increasing amounts of 
air freight trafic. Forwarders, because of 
their expert grasp of the varied needs of 
shippers, are in a unique position to serve 
as the most important link between ship- 
pers and air carriers.” 

Last month’s issue of Air Transportation 
established a new precedent in that, for 
the first time in the history of this industry, 
most of the domestic and international air- 
line advertisers based their messages di- 
rectly on good airline-forwarder relation- 
ship. It was this which prompted Gallo’s 
statement. 


EMERY OPENS IN HAWAII 


Starting June 26, Emery Air Freight Cor- 
poration extended its operations to Hawaii. 
President John C. Emery said that A. M. 
Maclver-Campbell, vice president-Western 
Region, is in Honolulu completing arrange- 
ments with Hawaiian Hauling Service, Ltd., 
which will service Emery agents on the 
islands. While there, Maclver-Campbell 
will survey the potential market as well 
as discuss his firm’s particular type of air 
freight forwarding service with consignees. 


AEI BERMUDA FREIGHT DAILY 


With daily freight service to Bermuda 
now available, Air Express International 
has included that point in its international 
tariff schedule, Alvin B. Beck, executive 
vice president announced. 


CBFAA OFFICERS REELECTED 


All officers of the Customs Brokers & 
Forwarders Association of America, Inc., 
have been reelected. They are: Martin A. 
Kerner (Heemsoth-Kerner Corp.), presi- 
dent; Anthony V. Biegen (Caldwell & Co.) 
and Samuel Shapiro (Samuel Shapiro & 
Co., Inc.), vice presidents; William I. 
Freedman, Freedman & Slater, Inc.), sec- 
retary; and Gilbert M. Colombo (Behring 
Shipping Co.), treasurer. Directors: Walter 
J. Mercer (Hudson Shipping Co.), chair- 
man; Herman S. Dorf (Dorf International, 
Ltd.) ; Charles Happel (Charles Happel, 
Inc.); Frank A. Hult (J. E. Bernard & 
Co., Inc.); William R. Keating (W. R. 
Keating & Co., Inc.) ; and August J. Pas- 
cale (Universal-Transcontinental Corp.) 


MUSIC IN THE AIR 


Two air freight forwarding firms—Air 
Express International Corp. and Peter A. 
Bernacki, Inc.—were instrumental (no pun 
intended) in airlifting the equipment of 
two world-famous, though radically differ- 
ent, orchestras. AEI handled the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, which is led by Eugene 
Ormandy; Bernacki, the Benny Goodman 
Orchestra. The Ormandy-led symphonic 
orchestra will perform in 25 European 
cities, including eight behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Goodman's swing aggregation is ap- 
pearing in a number of cities in Europe, 
including an engagement at the Brussels 
World Fair. Bernacki forwarded Goodman’s 
instruments to the city of his first playing 
schedule, while tons of scenery were flown 
to Brussels for the orchestra’s later ap- 
pearance. 


WORLD-WIDE EXPANDS 


Marking its tenth anniversary, World- 
Wide Services, Inc., has opened a new 
office in San Francisco (see New Offices 
in this issue). According to Joel R. Rhoades, 
president, it will serve as the headquarters 
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for Carl Otterberg, West Coast vice presi- 
dent, who is a licensed custems broker. 
World-Wide’s Japanese business is becom- 
ing increasingly important to the company 
and is one of the major reasons for the 
opening of the San Francisco facility. In 
Japan it is represented by Hankyu Air & 
Sea Service, a division of the Kei-Han-Shin 
Kyuko Railway Company, Ltd., while 
World-Wide represents the Japanese firm 
in this country. 


THE BIGGER THEY COME... 


Both Airborne Freight Corporation and 
Emery Air Freight Corporation reported 
recent shipments of unusual proportions. 
each in its own way. In the case of Air- 
borne it was a 12,000-pound unit, shipped 
by the C. F. Braun plant, Alhambra, Cal- 
ifornia, to the New York plant of the 
Standard Oil Company of California. Di- 
mensions were 20’ x 5’ x 6’. Door-to-door 
operation was completed in 24 hours. The 
Emery shipment involved 1,800 pounds of 
original art: 35 paintings by Sir Winston 
Churchill, flown from New York to Toronto. 
It represented the largest shipment of 
art ever to move by air. 


AIR-SEA FORWARDERS’ RATES 


Air-Sea Forwarders, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
Burbank, and San Francisco (see advertise- 
ment) reports that despite certain increases 
in international air freight rates, Air-Sea’s 
tariff to shippers remains unchanged. 


AFFA ADDS DIRECTORS 


Amendment of the constitution of the 
Air Freight Forwarders Association has 
increased the panel of board members to 12. 
Newest members of the board of directors 
are Charles L. Gallo, Air Express Interna- 
tional Corp. (four years) ; Martin Shulman, 
Shulman, Inc. (three years) ; M. G. Mont- 
gomery, W. T. C. Air Freight (two years) ; 
and Walter Schaaf, Hensel, Bruckmann & 
Lorbacher, Inc. (one year). Previously 
elected board members are J. A. Sattele, 
Acme Air Cargo, Inc. (four years) ; Robert 
Seitel, Allied Air Freight, Inc. (three 
years); Norman Barnett, Barnett Interna- 
tional Forwarders, Inc. (two years); and 
J. D. McPherson, Airborne Freight Corp. 
(one year). Completing the board are 
AFFA’s four officers: Morton Brautman, 
Pan Maritime Cargo Service, Inc., presi- 
dent; Louis J. Haffer, general counsel, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Edward J. Raphael, 
Flete International Corp., secretary; and 
Irving W. Goodson, Flying Cargo, Inc., 
treasurer. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


DC-8 IN THE AIR 
The Douglas DC-8, 600-mile-an-hour 


transport, recently became the second 
American jetliner to take to the air. Oper- 
ators of 17 airline companies have placed 
orders for a total of 138 DC-8s valued at 
approximately $700 million. In all nine 
DC-8s will participate in an accelerated 
flying program required for a CAA air- 
worthiness certificate. Douglas said that 
28 jet transports will have come off the 
production line before flight testing is com- 
pleted. Deliveries are scheduled to start 
about a year from now. 


MORE ELECTRAS SOLD 


Eleven Lockheed Electra propjets have 
been purchased by a New Zealand and 
three Australian airlines. The carriers and 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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By RICHARD MALKIN 


Eleventh in a Series 


ell A cal 


ONDON—There is the case of an 
English manufacturer of indus- 
trial machines whose toughest 

competitor in Europe was located in 
West Germany. Considering the pros- 
pects of marketing his newest product, 
the Englishman reasoned that if he 
could sell it in Germany he could sell 
it anywhere in the world. An acid test, 
so to speak. 

Armed with colorful literature and 
a good sales pitch, he flew to Germany 
and proceeded giving the hard sell to 
a reluctant industrialist whom he con- 
sidered to be his likeliest customer— 
if he could break through the latter’s 


British European Airways hauled this 2,250-kilo piston sleeve and rod from London to 
Antwerp. The British airline, leading air freight carrier within Europe, is. estaimated 
at the present time to fly about half its volume in all-cargo aircraft, mostly Dakotas. 


nein. Under ordinary circumstances, 
the Englishman might have given up 
and moved on to his next prospect; 
but there was planned reason behind 
his persistence, and this prompted his 
next unorthodox move: he telephoned 
his plant in England to ship the ma- 
chine to him by air at once. To hang 
with the expense—or so he thought. 
BEA delivered it the following morning. 

Not many hours later the English- 
man, with his machine in tow, showed 
up at the German’s factory. After some 
tense moments of resumed salesman- 
ship, the German finally agreed grudg- 
ingly to give the machine a tryout. It 


A. H. Joyce Geoffrey Pett 


performed beautifully, the customer 
was impressed, and he signed a fat 
order. : 

The point of all the preceding is 
that the English manufacturer, who up 
to that time had resisted the use of 


H. N. Murray R. E. Davis 


air freight on a normal basis, suddenly 
saw from first-hand experience that 
there were definite economic considera- 
tions in shipping by air, which out- 
weighed surface transportation’s claim 
to lower rates. True, he had paid a 
higher per-kilo rate for the air move- 
ment; but this was more than offset 
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The greater part of BEA's fleet of air transports consists of Viscount turboprops. The 
plane in flight shown above is one of the Viscount 800 series. Some 10,000 consignments, 
consisting of about 20,000 packages, are airlifted by BEA out of London every week. 


by important savings in packing (the 
machine was flown totally uncrated), 
bringing ultimate air-shipping cost sub- 
stantially below the surface-shipping 
cost. 

But this is only part of the economic 
story. Speedier delivery to consignee 
also meant a_ speedier transaction. 


While the user could put his newly 
purchased machines to profitable opera- 
tion without delay (consider the profits 
earned during the longer time the ma- 
chines would have been en route had 
they been shipped by surface means). 
the seller received payment at an ear- 
lier date. This was capital on the move, 
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This map shows the extent of the British air carrier's network of + Direct - 
Moscow service is scheduled to start in the fall. BEA operates  cceneduatele "yoo00 
flights a year, flying shipments to 52 different points. Machinery is top commodity. 
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ready for reinvestment sooner than 
most. 

The example just sketched is not all 
things to all men; there are varying 
combinations of “positives” which are 
able to prove the economic feasibility 
of a normal air-shipping habit. Suffice 
to sav that the English manufacturer 
described in the foregoing paragraphs 
today relies almost entirely on air 
freight. 

The writer discussed this case his- 
tory with Geoffrey Pett and A. H. 
Joyce, respectively cargo sales manager 
and cargo sales superintendent of Brit- 
ish European Airways. It was much 
like the countless air cargo case his- 
tories one hears in the United States, 
on the Continent, and virtually every- 
where else in the world. And the re- 
actions of Pett and Joyce were no dif- 
ferent from those of their colleagues 
associated with all other air carriers. 

“It’s their lack of consciousness of 
the total price,” Pett said. “We are up 
against traditional shippers who are 
ignorant of the facts.” 

As for Joyce: “Yes, it’s a job. It’s a 
slow process changing the thinking of 
management.” 

But with all that, BEA sits firmly 
astride its record as the top carrier of 
air freight within Europe. Statistics 
covering the third quarter of 1957 (the 
most recent available at the time of the 
interview) showed BEA to be No. 1 
airline in Europe with 3,207,000 ton- 
miles of freight—this during a time 
when the devaluation of the French 
franc was particularly hurtful to BEA, 
which has more London-Paris traffic 
than any other carrier. On the Paris- 
London sector, Air France was said to 
be about neck-and-neck with the Brit- 
ish airline. 

Pett is authority for the fact that 
BEA is the only carrier in European 
service to have reached and surpassed 
the magic two-millon-kilo-per-month 
mark. Next goal: three million. 

BEA was reported to be the first air 
carrier in the postwar period to offer 
all-cargo services to all its European 
ports, with the sole exception of Am- 
sterdam. It flies more freighter miles 
in Europe than any other airline. More 
and more is the cargoplane coming into 
prominence in the system’s freight 
plans and performance. The annual 
ratio of BEA freight volume hauled in 
all-cargo aircraft to that flown in 
combination (passenger-cargo) aircraft, 
from 1954 to date, is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Period Freighters Combination 
1954 30% 70% 
1955 26% 74% 
1956 28% 72% 
aan ’ 35% 65% 

all, 1957 
Spring, 1958 § °07* 50%* 


*Estimated. 
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As illustrated above, BEA carries all varieties of perishables— 
fruits, vegetables, fresh-cut flowers, fish, etc. 
able item of all, not shown in this series of pictures, is news- 


At this writing, the British airline 
owns a fleet of aircraft which consists 
of 68 Viscounis (26 Model 700s, two 
of which are leased; 24 Model 802s; 
18 Model 806s), 38 Dakotas; 16 Eliza- 
bethans; one Bristol 171; three Her- 
ons; and one Bell 47B3 and two West- 
land Sikorsky helicopters). On order 
are 20 Vanguards (which can be con- 
verted to all-cargo use) and half a 
dozen Comet 4Bs. The company is ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of 24 DH- 
121 jet transports. These 600-mile-an- 
hour planes are slated for 1963-64 de- 
livery. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
Rolls Royce Dart engines which power 
the Viscount were tested on BEA Da- 
kota freighters. This was back in 
1950-52, the proving being done by 
BEA pilots, not without tickling the 
“flying saucerish” fancy of the Royal 
and United States Air Forces. After 
all, who ever heard of a Dakota (basi- 
cally a DC-3) flying at 30,000 feet at 
240 miles per hour ground speed? 
The military pilots couldn’t believe it, 
and often intercepted a Dakota to wit- 
ness the impossible. Flown between 
London and Milan, the first turboprop 
therefore performed as a_ freighter. 
(The French-built Caravelle pure jet, 
several years later, followed a similar 
test routine, flying freight between 
Paris and Algiers. ) 

Pett and Joyce are strapping figures, 
each being well over six feet in height. 
Genial in manner and speech, they give 
ample evidence of a vast fund of knowl- 
edge concerning air cargo develop- 
ments and problems not only in Europe, 
but abroad as well. 

Like so many BEA men, Pett came 
to the airline via the Imperial-BOAC 
route. Twenty-five years ago come Sep- 
tember, he made a beeline from school 
to BEA as a commercial trainee. Mov- 
ing up gradually to station manager at 
various points on the airline’s network, 
he continued this pattern for BOAC 
after the absorption of Imperial Air- 
ways took place. In 1945 he was named 


The most perish- 


ae a 


papers. From the standpoint of weight, newspapers represent the 
airline's most important export commodity. In some areas of the 
Continent, BEA is bucking competition from operators of cooled vans. 


Pepsi Cola hits the spot—apparently in Europe also. Here are eight Pepsi Cola Premix 
Dispensing Machines being loaded aboard an airfreighter poised at London Airport. Des- 
tination of this consignment is Jersey, Channel Islands. Thirsts were quickly quenched. 


This is BEA's freight area at London Airport. In the foreground is the import cargo 
shed, with 14,000 square feet of space; in the background, the export cargo shed, with 
20,000 square feet. Customs offices are the black sheds between import and export sheds. 


air cargo officer of BOAC’s European 
Region. A year later, with the appear- 
ance of BEA on the scene, he was 
transferred here to take over the post 
of cargo superintendent. Elevation to 
cargo sales manager occurred in 1953. 

After six years in the British Army, 
emerging as an artillery captain, Joyce 
joined BOAC in 1945 as cargo clerk. 
Transferred to BEA in 1946, he turned 
up two years later as its first cargo 


salesman. (“As a matter of fact, I 
was its only one for some time.”) He 
represented the carrier on the Baltic 
Exchange for a couple of years; then 
came the job of cargo sales officer in 
London. and, in 1954, appointment to 
his present post of cargo superinten- 
dent. 

A score of all-cargo sales represen- 
tatives are responsible to Pett. Half 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Another highly significant study by Professor 
Stanley H. Brewer points to .. . 


INTERNATIONAL AIR CARGO VAST 


of transportation at the Univer- 

sity of Washington, whose Vision 
in Air Cargo appeared in these pages 
(December, 1957, Page 12; January 
1958, Page 17) has, in his latest study, 
turned to measuring the potential for 
the United States international market. 
In this, his newest work, a prediction 
is made of what Professor Brewer and 
his staff believe is reasonable for the 
United States flag carriers and foreign 
airlines operating to and from this 
country “to attain in the field of air 
cargo movement for the period 1961- 
1965.” 

Prepared for the Preliminary Design 
and Sales Departments of the Trans- 
port Division of the Boeing Airplane 
Company, the study of the United 
States international air cargo future 
was by and under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Brewer. He has given special 
acknowledgment to the following peo- 
ple for their assistance in the prepara- 
tion of this valuable work: Roger B. 
Ulvestad, Harold K. Strom. Marjorie 
Samson, Frederick Hayes, Robert Se- 
galla, and Margaret Daly. 


Gor ian H. BREWER, professor 


Export-Import Activity 
at 14 Selected United States 
Customs Districts 
CUSTOMS 
DISTRICT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Ton-Miles | Ton-Miles 

Billions) %& (Billions) %& 
Massachusetts 2.2 | 48 3.6 
New York 3.4 9.0) 94.7 23.0 
Philadelphia... 14.8 3.7 | 126.4 30.7 
Maryland | 37 8.8 | 62.9 15.2 
Virginia reer Te eee 
Savannah | 28 6) 3.4 8 
Florida | 68 42) 68 47 
Mobile 3.3 8 | a2 662 
New Orleans... 37.2 9.2) 12.9 3.1 
Galveston | 4.9 09) 66 3.8 
Los Angeles m4 65) 128 31 
San Francisco 7.10 4.3) Oo 7.0 
Oregen........ (wa 43 | 1.4 3 
Washington | 840628) 48 12 
Total | 403.4 100.0 412.1 100.0 


Export-Import Activity 
In Various World Areas 


WORLD AREA = EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Ton-Miles Ton-Miles 
(Billions) % Billions) %& 
N.NorthAmerica 4.5 1.1 23.0 5.6 
S. North America 7.0 1.8 2.7 7.2 
N. South Americal 3.6 9) 88.6 21.5 
W.SouthAmerical 6.3 1.6 20.0 4.9 
E.South Americal 14.1 3.5 13.6 3.3 
N. W. & Central 

Europe.......| 171.6 42.6 24.3 5.9 
N. E. Europe 1.7 4] 28 7 
S.W. Europe | 43.1 10.7 3.6 9 
S. E. Europe 17.9 4.4 3.4 8 
W. Asia | 7.2 1.8! 97.5 23.6 
S. Asia. . 23.0 5.7| 69.6 16.9 
E. Asia | 83.3 20.4 5.6 1.3 
— 8.5 2.1 3.3 8 
N. Africa 1.9 5 2.1 5 
W. Africa 2.8 |) ma Se 
E. Africa Be a 2 1.5 4 
S. Africa as 06640} Os 698 
Total 403.4 100.0 412.1 100.0 


AVERAGE AIR DISTANCES BETWEEN SELECTED UNITED STATES CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
AND VARIOUS AREAS OF THE WORLD 


Massa- 


North North America (Churchill) 2,195 2,076 
South North America (Havana) 1,496 1,317 
North South America (Caracas) 2,303 2,117 
West South Amer. (La Paz, Bolivia) 4,288 4,125 
East South America Montevideo) 5,762 5,600 
N'thwest & Cent. Europe (Brussels) 3,471 3,657 
Northeast Europe (Moscow) | 4,900 5,086 
Southwest Europe (Marseilles) 3,895 4,074 
Southeast Europe (Istanbul) 5.089 5,268 
West Asia (Baghdad) 7,750 5,986 
South & Southeast Asia (Singapore) 12.037 10,992 
East Asia (Seoul 7,056 6,870 
Australia & Oceania (Brisbane) 9,968 9.840 
North Africa ‘Bengasi 4,845 5,024 
West Africa (Danala) 6,243 6,057 
East Africa (Nairobi) 7,536 7,350 
South Africa Johannesburg) 8,159 7,973 


East Coast Districts 


chusetts New York Phila- 
| (Boston) (Idlewild) delphia 


Mary- 

land | 

(Balti- Virginia Florida 

more) (Norfolk) Savannah (Tampa) Mobile 
2,012 1,952 2,045 2,112 2,349 2,117 
1,234 1,145 1,021 672 343 736 
2,034 1,945 1,821 2,002 1,673 2,066 
4,042 3,953 3,829 3,470 3,238 3,619 
5,517 5,428 5,304 | 4,944 4,712 5,093 
3,740 3,829 3,953 4,373 4,662 4,706 
5.169 5,258 5,381 | 5,802 6,091 6,135 
4,157 4,246 4,396 4,719 65,079 5,123 
5,351 5,440 5,564 5,984 6,273 6,317 
6,069 6,158 6,282 6,702 6,991 7,035 
11,075 «11,164 «11,288 $11,589 11,595 11,216 
6,953 7,042 7,166 7,586 8,046 7,671 
9,792 9,726 9,784 9,575 9,881 9,202 
5,107 5,196 5,320 5,740 6,029 6,073 
6,140 6,229 6,353 6,773 7,062 7,106 
7,433 7,522 7,646 8,066 8,355 8,399 
8,056 8,145 8,269 8,689 8,978 9,022 


South Coast Districts 


West Coast Districts 


A. in —_ 
Galveston cn Fran- (Port. (Senttie- 
Int'l.) cisco land) Tacoma) 

2,286 | 1,064 800 256 127 
918 | 2,306 2,564 2,754 2,809 
2,248 | 3,636 3,894 4,084 4,139 
3,657 5,031 5,317 5,508 5,548 
5,131 6,505 6,791 6,982 7,022 
5,077 | 6,108 6,228 6,102 6,065 
6,506 7,537 7,657 7,531 7,494 
5,494 6,521 6,645 6,519 6,482 
6,688 | 7,719 7,839 7,713 7,676 
7,406 | 8,437 8,557 8,431 8,394 
10,815 | 9,441 9,283 9,485 9,565 
7,408 | 6,201 5,775 5,583 5,517 
8,801 | 7,427 7,269 7,471 7,551 
6.444 | 7,475 7,595 7,469 7,432 
7,477 | 8,508 8,628 8,502 8,465 
8,770 9,801 9,921 9,795 9,758 
9,393 10,544 10,418 10,381 


| 10,424 
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Commerce 


. CC | PC Lr 
New 
, Orleans 
; 2,173 
684 
2,008 
3,518 
4,992 
+ 4,828 
, 6,267 
5,245 
; 6,439 
: 7,157 
; 11,114 
| 7,618 
r 9,100 
a 6,195 
7,228 
8,521 
9,144 
| ee 


UNTAPPED POTENTIAL 


Stanley H. Brewer 


Patterns of Domestic and In- 


ternational Air Cargo Ton- Predictions of United States International Trade 
Miles Flown and Freight Rev- 


enue Earned by United States 
Air Carriers Since 1947 TRADE - TOTAL - 
U.S. U.S. TRADE BY AIR CARGO 
INTERNATIONAL DOMESTIC ae 


CARMIERS CARRIERS TRADE AIR CARGO POTENTIAL 77/7) 


AIR CARGO AIR CARGO 
Freight Freight 


Revenue Revenue 
Ton-Miles Per Ton-Miles Per 
Millions) Ton-Mile (Millions) Ton-Mile 


BS 
on 
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ee er 


ene 
RANMOMMwa~ 
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767.0 Predicted* ° 1, 
2,180.0 Predicted* 


i 
i 


* Including all-cargo carriers. 
« From Air Cargo The Next Ten Years 
Stanley H. Brewer 


1.5% Total 


BILLIONS OF TON MILES 


Professor Brewer pointed out that 
“our predictions were based primarily 
on the fact that surface transportation 
costs have been constantly rising in the 
past 10 years, and the gap is being 
narrowed between those rates and air 
freight costs.” He expressed the belief 
that the future of air cargo will be 
found in the economics of the airplanes 
placed in service during the past two 
years and those to come in the future. 

Following is the full text of the sum- 
mary. conclusions, and forecast of the 

(Continued on Page 23) 


Ton-Miles of United States Exports and Imports, Valued Over 
70c Per Pound, From 14 Customs Districts During 1955 


EAST SOUTH WEST % OF EAST SOUTH WEST % 
COAST COAST COAST TOTAL TOTAL COAST COAST COAST TOTAL 
Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Ton-Miles ; Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Ton-Miles 
TO Billions) ‘Billions (Billions) | ‘Billions: (Billions) Billions) 
S. North America ‘ 7 , “ 
& South America ‘ 16 04 i i 2. : 01 
Europe | 


08 
Asia, Australia 
& Oceania ‘ -27 ls ceania ‘ .29 
01 
40 


Africa 01 
Total .42 
% of Total 10% 10% 
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The Paul Bunyan Box 


The United States Department of ee —— Engineering Corporation. Dubbed the 
Agriculture is pat for the . - “4 re Paul Bunyan Box, American Airlines 
fact that spoilage of all the peaches i = promptly invested approximately $65,- 
transported in this country is often as 000 in 200 units (May, 1958 AT; 
high as 28% of their total value. Blame Page 6). 
that on inferior packing; rough, multi- The pictures on these two pages re- 
ple handlings; and slow transport. late a simple though significant story 
in economics: a demonstration of how 
spoilage is almost totally eliminated 
. . how pilferage is reduced to an 
absolute zero . . . how safe, speedy air 
transport assures greater margins of 
profit to the consignor and consignee. 


Time PEACHES, for example. ys M00) Gace 00) ga: Inc.. a subsidiary of Gruman Aircraft 
- « ie ; 


But there’s a new and brighter story 
for peaches these days—and, for that 
matter, for all other perishables as 
well. It came with the recently intro- 
duced aluminum air freight container 


designed and built by Aerobilt Bodies, 


hind “ we 


1. Tree-ripened peaches, at their peak in taste and texture, are 2. Placed in protective Panta Pak and boxed, the freshly picked 


ready for picking, packing, and immediate transport. In this peaches are put into a forced-air cooler for quick reduction of 
picture is shown a farm worker at Moody Farms in fertile Bakers- field temperature. They remain here for three to four hours. 
field, California. The fruit he picks is of top quality. Problem: (Normal cooling procedure requires from 12 to 18 hours.) New 
will it arrive at Eastern markets without deterioration of condition? cooling method insures top condition on arrival at market. 


Peas. % 4 
an Kew vi 
ee 


ea Kein (a 1 
SS  ~ 4 


3. Loading of the fruit into American Airlines’ new aluminum 4. At the airport, a fork lift truck carefully eases the peach-filled 
freight container, the Paul Bunyan Box, is accomplished in the Paul Bunyan Box into one of American Airlines’ transcontinental 
cooling room. It can accommodate approximately 150 flats, each airfreighters. Handling is minimized. Tightly secured, the twin 
weighing approximately 12 pound gross. Sealed here, the con- threats of pilferage and spoilage or damage have been reduced 
tainer is ready to meet the schedule of American Airlines’ DC-6A. to practically zero—product protection plus for the receiver. 
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5. Hours later the consignment of fresh- 6. At the auction, the seal on the Paul Bunyan Box is broken for the first time since 
ly-plucked peaches arrives in New York, the shipment left Moody Farms. The consignee, who has broken the seal, finds the trays 
where it is carefully unloaded and deliv- in evident good order. Superbly protected handling at points of origin and destino- 
ered to the New York Fruit Auction Corp. tion, and speed of transport, have combined to place a first-grade product on sale. 


7. The peaches are unloaded 
from the aluminum container 
and prepared for display to 
wholesale buyers at the auc- 
tion. Note that there are only 
two slats on each tray, reduc- 
ing weight of the unit. Trans- 
port by surface means re- 
quires hardier—and heavier— 
packing, for the slower trip. 


8. Don Joseph, partner in the 
firm of Victor Joseph & Son, 
auction representatives, shows 
typical tray of airborne fruit. 
With him is Mrs. Clara 
Binninger, sales manager of 
Moody Farms. Cupped Panta 
Pak, nests fruit individually. 


9. A prospective buyer examines the quality of the airborne 10. Okay—sold! Buyer Frank Pedi, of G. Calarco, purveyors, 
product. The cupped Panta Pak can be clearly seen in this pic- decides the airborne peaches are a good buy. Here he is shown 
ture. The peaches are fine, fresh, sparkling with consumer ap- making a note of the lot number. A rough preliminary estimate 
peal. There is no doubt they will fetch a better price in the indicates that fofa/ cost to broker is from 10% to 15% less. 
market. Longer shelf-life is a definite economy to the buyer. The airline does not charge shipper for use of Paul Bunyan Box. 
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now! SAL orrers pay 


CARGO SERVICE TO THE ORIENT 


New DC-7C Super Couriers join JAL's DC-6B 
Pacific Courier fleet . . . now your cargo 
arrives in Japan the day after it leaves the 
U.S.! Ultra-modern radar finds a clear- 
weather route across the Pacific... promises 
the most consistent ‘‘on time’”’ arrivals. 


Here are four solid reasons why you should 
ship via JAL Courier Cargo: (1) space re- 
served in advance (2) protected tranship- 
ment throughout (3) no ‘‘off-loading’’ for 
mail or military cargo (4) full in-transit 
information. Call your cargo agent today! 


YAPAN AIR LINES COURIER CARGO 


New York JU 6-7400 + Washington, D.C. ME 8-2315 + Chicage AN 3-1384 + Los Angeles TU 7113 + San Francisco 
YU 2-6677 + Seattle MA 4-8175 « Henolula 5-0955 « Offices throughout Japan and all through the Orient 


WHY BEA IS SOLD ON AIR CARGO 


(Continued from Page 15) 


of this team operate in the United 
Kingdom, three each in Germany. and 
Italy, two in France, and one each in 
Belgium and Holland. fs 

“But don’t forget the ambidextrous 
chaps,” Pett said, referring to the very 
large force of salesmen who sell both 
passenger and cargo service. 

The rise of BEA’s cargo fortunes 
has been spectacular. From a start of 
2.610 short tons airlifted in its initial 
fiscal year (April, 1947-March, 1948), 
the next decade saw an unbroken rise 
to a total of 24,555 short tons recorded 
for the last fiseal year. 

Up to the summer of 1957, 60% of 
the British airline’s total cargo revenue 
originated in United Kingdom exports, 
23° in United Kingdom imports. and 
17% in transshipment traffic. In Janu- 
ary of this year there was a definite 
shift to United Kingdom exports, this 
category earning 71% of the cargo 
revenue. 

In the first quarter of 1958, BEA 
earned £27,000 more cargo revenue on 
international flights than in the same 
period of 1957—an increase of 7.5%. 
Domestic cargo revenue rose £9,000 in 
this quarter, registering a 17.5% in- 
crease. 


The interline freight business plays 
no small role in the BEA picture. Last 
year, such traffic from United States 
and Canadian shippers alone brought 
£35,000. 

Pett’ confidently estimated another 
freight revenue increase of 10% for 
the current fiscal year which ends 
March 31, 1959. He looks particularly 
towards the extremely busy freight 
routes between London and all Ger- 
man points, Paris, and Milan. Stutt- 
gart was opened last year as a freight 
terminal; there is no BEA passenger 
service there. Milan, now a passenger- 
cargo station, originated as a freight 
terminal for the British airline. In all, 
it serves 52 points, operating some 
130,000 flights a year—two in summer 
for every one when the cold bites in. 
This autumn will see the inaugura- 
tion of BEA’s London-Moscow direct 
service. 


Discussing the current import-export 
picture, Pett and Joyce indicated that 
“slightly more than 65% of BEA’s 
freight” comes from the forwarding 
agents. The carrier deals with 270 for- 
warding agencies in the United King- 
dom and 858 in all other parts of Eu- 
rope—a total of 1,128. 


Pace 20—Air TransportaTion—Air Commerce 


The cargo sales manager stated that 
BEA is “the first and probably still 
the only carrier offering open-sale 
bookings.” Up to 50 kilos per waybill 
per combination aircraft — for air- 
freighters the maximum is 200 kilos 
per waybill—can be booked, provided 
it is two days or more before departure 
from London. It was reported that 
roughly 60% of all export freight re- 
ceive advance bookings. 

Newspapers, machinery, and textiles. 
in that order, lead BEA’s export 
weight. Most prominent in the import 
weight picture are, in the order named, 
textiles, machinery, and scientific and 
precision equipment and apparatus. 

Average weight per shipment as well 
as average revenue per consignment 
has been edging up, while revenue per 
kilogram remains fairly stable. Lllus- 
trating these trends is the following 
table: 


Weight Per Revenue Revenue 
Shipment Per Per 
(Kilograms) Shipment Kilogram 
£3.15.0 1/8.8d 
£3.12.0 1/9.8d 
1955 £3.18.0 1/10d 
1956 . £4.3.6 1/10d 
1957 f £4.6.10 1/10d 


Year 
1953 
1954 


In the increasingly painstaking edu- 
cational process which the air freight 
industry has followed since the end 
of World War II, most of the airlines 
have learned to rely on comparative 
transportation cost studies in order to 
help them prove their point. BEA, of 
course, is no exception. Pett and his 
staff place great store by this now 
standard economic device which is serv- 
ing to open hitherto myoptic eyes. 


Cost Comparisons 


One of the airline’s many brochures. 
frankly aimed at top management— 
those inclined to ask _ skeptically, 
“What'll it cost me?”—neatly sets 
forth three actual cost comparisons of 
shipments between London and Euro- 
pean points. In one, involving a ship- 
ment of two machines weighing 200 
kilos, sent from London to Amsterdam, 
the total cost (freightage. packing. 
dock dues, clearance, etc.) by surface 
reached £21.2.6; by air, £10.11.10. In 
a second, this one for a shipment of 
four bench drills sent from and to the 
same points, surface cost was £18 as 
against £11 by air. And in a third 
example, a five-color printing press 
weighing 1,358 kilos, surface cost from 
London to Paris was £60 as compared 
to £35.7.10 by air. 

Commodity rates have their applica- 
tion also. How well this can be intro- 
duced into the economic fabric of the 
shipper’s transportation habits is well 
illustrated .by this actual letter re- 
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ceived by BEA some time ago from 
the shipping manager of the London 
firm, B. Elliott & Company, Ltd.: 

“Some four weeks ago, your repre- 
sentative, Mr. G. R. Allen, called upon 
us with a view to soliciting trade by 
means of air freight. 

“The writer discussed this matter 
with your representative at some 
length, and was impressed by the very 
low commodity rate which could be 
applied to our products, namely ma- 
chinery, equipment and spare parts. 
Especially in regard to the services 
from London to the Continent. 

“We were naturally a little appre- 
hensive as to the methods which would 
be used to handle our products as we 
manufacture a very large range of ma- 
chine tools varying from a few Ibs. 
in weight. up to something like 4% 
tons. Quite frankly, we did not con- 
sider even a remote possibility that 
our machines could be transported in 
this manner. 

“However. in view of the rising costs 
of sending our products by sea, which 
as you will understand necessitates the 
packing of our goods in very strong 
cases, we decided to embark upon a 
“test case” and send two machines to 
France for exhibition purposes on the 
5th May. 1956. 

“These two machines weighed 2,100 
and 2,500 kilos respectively, and, ow- 
ing to their design, left us in some 
doubt as to whether this would be a 
reasonable experiment. 

“We were very kindly afforded the 
opportunity to visit London Airport 
with your Mr. Allen, to follow the 
transit of these machines from our ve- 
hicle through the Customs Sheds, and 
subsequently for loading to the carry- 
ing aircraft. We were most impressed 
both in the manner in which they were 
handled and at the service afforded by 
members of the staff of BEA at Lon- 
don Airport. 


“Reduction in Overall Costs” 


“This letter is prompted purely as 
a matter of interest to yourselves, as it 
would appear that there is a very large 
future for despatches of this nature 
which afford us not only a considerable 
saving of time between delivery from 
our London Works and the overseas 
buyer, but shows also a reduction in 
overall costs, and in the two instances 
mentioned, the saving amounted to 
something like 20% on the normal 
methods of export packing and sea- 
freight. 

“You will no doubt be interested to 
know that the two machines despatched 
were purchased by clients who have 
written to us recently stating that both 
machines arrived in first class condi- 
tion (even though they were unpacked ) 
and commending us for the initiative 


taken by using this method. We may 
add. this was due in no small way to 
the efforts of your representative. 

“Finally, during the last 14 days, we 
have received further orders or en- 
quiries from France for repeats of these 
machines, with a request that we send 
them by air under your Commodity 
Service when they are ready. 

“We feel that this outcome justifies 
the step taken by us some four weeks 
ago, and are very pleased to be able 
to add our own appreciation of services 
rendered.” 

But not all traffic is in hard goods. 
There is considerable activity in Bel- 
gium-grown grapes, flowers from Nice 
and Amsterdam, carnations from Barce- 
lona, and tomatoes from the Channel 
Islands. Malta has a growing industry 
in poinsettias, daffodils, anemones, and 
narcissus. 


Competing Si rface Carriers 


BEA is not unmindful of the fact 
that surface transport is not taking the 
loss of some of its freight traffic to air 
lying down. As certain transatlantic 
steamship lines have introduced con- 
tainer service to wean back a few com- 
modities previously lost to the air 
carriers (nylons, for one), so have 
Europe’s over-the-road carriers struck 
back. Now it’s the long-haul cooled 
van. For eight years BEA flew eight- 
ton loads of goldfish out of Bologna, 
lifting about 100 long tons during each 
seven-month season. This piscatorial 
traffic has reverted to the road. There 
is a tendency for some of the flower 
traffic to return to motor transport. 

While freight charters are acceptable 
to the airline, it will perform these on 
an availability-of-aircraft basis only. 
Pett stated that under no circumstances 
will the company withhold aircraft for 
charters. 

BEA serves as United Kingdom gen- 
eral sales agent for Swissair, Cyprus, 
Czechoslovak, LOT, and (pending start 
of operations), Aeroflot. In addition to 
performing all its own cargo-handling 
operations, it has contracts to do simi- 
lar work for 15 other air carriers. This 
number will rise to 17 by the fall. 

An agreement between BEA and 
Cyprus Airways calls for the British 
airline’s operation of Cyprus’ routes to 
the Near and Middle East with BEA 
aircraft and crews. 

In the British European Airways or- 
ganization there is no more persistent 
believer in future of BEA’s cargo busi- 
ness than H. N. Murray, M.B.E., cargo 
services manager. Headquartered at 
Ruislip, just outside of London, he long 
ago adopted the pat view that it was 
only a matter of time before cargo 
takes a commanding positon among the 
airlines. 

“We have not even begun to move 


Through booking via 


BRUSSELS 


moves goods faster 


to all Europe, 
Africa and the 
Middle East 


Daily flights and automatic bookings 
speed cargo to its destination...it’s never 
“stand-by”’ anywhere enroute. Specify 
SABENA...s way to all Europe, 
Africa and the Middle East. 

For information, contact your forwarding 
agent. Or call SABENA direct; offices in 
all principal cities. 


AIR CARGO VIA 
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+ VENEZUELA * 


x and Netherlands West Indies 
a FROM NEW YORK & MIAMI x 


via Latin America’s largest all-cargo carrier 


- RANSA AIRLINES: 


@ scheduled flights several 
times daily! 
@ largest fleet of C-46’s 


serving Venezuela 


* Write, call, wire for full information on how 
to save time on your Venezuelan shipments! 
* Certificated and Scheduled Air Cargo Carrier 


* 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
23 Renwick Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 
Tel.: WA 5.9406 


* 


@ largest personnel staff fully 
trained in cargo handling 

@ most complete receiving 
and terminal facilities 

@ all service expedited service! 


Miami Internations! Alrport 
Tel.: TU 8-6743 


towards getting the cargo that is avail- 
able.” he said. “We need the right 
kind of plane. Jets? Propjets? These 
new aircraft mean that more work will 
have to be done in less time. We're 
desperately working on mechanization.” 

Prototypes of new cargo-handling 
equipment are being built, Murray 
stated. Among them is a specially- 
designed ground vehicle, the outgrowth 
of an idea developed by Murray and a 
BEA team of project and development 
engineers. 


Background 


Murray came out of shipping to join 
Imperial Airways at Croyden in 1937. 
He made the automatic transfers to 
BOAC and later to BEA, becoming the 
latter airline’s freight superintendent in 
1946. Moved up to assistant manager 
of traffic at London Airport in 1948, he 
held this post until 1954 when he was 
promoted to traffic manager of London 
and Northolt Airports and city termi- 
nals. In 1956 the position of cargo 
services manager was created by head- 
quarters and Murray was tapped for 
the job. 

During the last war, Murray was 
placed in charge of the traffic aspects 
of a top-secret service which kept open 
the lines between the United Kingdom 
and neutral Sweden. He is chairman 
of IATA’s Physical Handling Working 


Group. In recognition of his outstand- 


ing record in air transportation, he was 
made a Member of the Order of the 
British Empire by Queen Elizabeth in 
1957. 

Murray is assisted by R. E. Davis, 
cargo services superintendent, who, 20 
years ago at Croyden, worked with 
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Murray as an assistant. In cargo ever 
since, but following separate fortunes 
at Imperial, BOAC, and BEA, Davis 
rejoined Murray two years ago. The 
appointments of Murray and Davis to 
their present offices came simultane- 
ously. 

BEA’s cargo services manager has 
forecast the construction of an immense 
cargo building at London Airport by 
1965. It will have all customer services 
in the structure and built-in mechanical 
facilities on a “common-user basis.” he 
predicted. The first plan produced by 
the Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation was “abortive.” Now BEA 
and BOAC are cooperating in plans 
for the new building, these to be sub- 
mitted to the Ministry. Murray is 
vitally concerned with the shaping up 
of the projected cargo facility. 


BEA Cargo Unit 


There was an opportunity to inspect 
the BEA Cargo Unit at London Air- 
port, a facility occupying an area of 
62,000 square feet. According to Rob- 
ert Bedford, export cargo officer, 160 
personnel comprise the export staff, 
while another staff of 220 handles im- 
ports. 

An average of approximately 10,000 
consignments pour into the export shed 
each week, these representing about 
twice that many individual packages 
weighing a total of 320 long tons. 
Among these outgoing shipments are 
some 200 weekly radioactive consign- 
ments. 

The daily peak period for the intake 
of exports is from 6-8 p.m.; outgoing 
peak, 8-10 a.m. 

With the growth of BEA’s freight 


business has come the steady shrinking 
of available space. To rectify this sit- 


uation—at least, for the time being— 
capacity of the export shed will be 
increased 60% by taking advantage of 
the unused space near the roof. The 
present 12-foot wide aisles will be re- 
duced to seven feet with the introduc- 
tion of new Lansing Bagnall reach 
trucks with an extremely small turn- 
ing radius. 

Consignments weighing up to 40 
pounds are placed on racks. All those 
over this weight are palletized. Await- 
ing transfer to aircraft, they are sepa- 
rated according to destination. 


Packing Methods 


Passing through the export shed, it 
was possible to note various methods 
of packing. Most glaring examples, 
however, were those virtually shouting 
inexperience. There were several heavy 
commodites unnecessarily crated, while 
others had been crammed into inade- 
quate cartons. 

“In the last two years particularly, 
there has been a noticeable trend on 
the part of the shipper to take advan- 
tage of packing for airshipment,” Bed- 
ford remarked. “But many have plenty 
to learn.” 

Documentation is handled in a wisely 
designed export office divided into five 
areas. each representing a different 
destination. In additon, five desks han- 
dle freight reservations for the corre- 
sponding areas. 

All personnel in these sections have 
multiple experience, enabling them to 
shift from one job to another as the 
occasion demands. Their duties include 
costing, customs entries, manifesting, 
and reservations. 

“Under this system, we can easily 
handle 1.000 tons a week.” Bedford 
said. “It’s like a breakwater. We often 
have fantastic loads coming in at short 
periods, and we are able to cope with 
this activity without any trouble.” 

At BEA’s import shed, where for- 
warding agents occupy about 20° of 
the space, T. J. Lawson, import cargo 
officer, revealed that it dispatches about 
1,000 communications each day. There 
is an exceptionally well integrated sys- 
tem of handling documents, which has 
been responsible for reducing tele- 
phoned messages to importers by about 
400 a day—no small item. 

Once daily, BEA sends cleared im- 
ports to British Road Services, located 
on Whitecross Street in London. These 
are delivered to BRS at 7 a.m., then 
loaded onto a fleet of trucks which fan 
out through London to make door de- 
livery. Conversely, most of the export 
shipments to BEA are trucked by the 
forwarding agents. 

Both Bedford and Lawson have simi- 
lar backgrounds to a rather startling 
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degree. Each has his professional ori- 
gin in the shipping business, did mili- 
tary service, joined BOAC at first, then 
switched to BEA at its founding in 
1946. And each forsook the shipping 
business for air freight for a like rea- 
son: “That awful trip into the city 
every day.” 

Machinery and machine parts give 
BEA 26% of its freight revenues: 
newspapers, 22%; textiles, 14%: 
chemicals, 5%; products of the soil, 
5%; with general merchandise provid- 
ing the balance. 

For the time being, this percentage 
division of commodities is expected 
generally to hold. With better cargo 
aircraft undoubtedly will come lower 
rates, and with lower rates there may 
well be altered ratios as well as new 
commodities laying claim as leaders. 
But until such a day arrives, BEA’s 
cargo executives concentrate on getting 
a bigger bite of the available import- 
export market, knowing that there still 
remains a_ gigantic potential which 
profitably (to shipper, consignee, and, 
of course, BEA) can move by air in 
today’s aircraft. i 


UNTAPPED POTENTIAL 


(Continued from Page 17) 


study of the United States international 
air cargo future. 
* * * 

More than 250 million tons of freight 
were exported and imported in excess 
of one trillion ton-miles from and to 
the United States by vessel in 1955. 
These were what might be called gen- 
eral exports and imports that moved 
as large shipments. In addition thereto, 
nearly 60 billion ton-miles of freight 
traffic were transited in this country in 


1955. Another 2.4 billion ton-miles of 
trafic were moved in and out of the 


country by vessel as small shipments 
that year. This total of 1,062,400,000.- 
000 ton-miles of freight was almost as 
much as the entire United States do- 
mestic freight movement in that same 
year. 

A detailed analysis of this traffic 
showed that between 1% and 2% might 
be categorized as air potential in the 
right circumstances. There are many 
reasons to classify traffic as air pros- 
pect, among which are value, perisli- 
abilty, fragibility, size of shipment, de- 
sire for speed or flexibility, and inven- 
tory savings. 

The growth potential for air pros- 
pect traffic in the next seven years is 
very great indeed. Continued high lev- 
els of prosperity and industrial growth 
in world areas are predicted by leading 
economists for at least the next 10 
years. Industrial production indexes 


Your cargo 


will make 
the plane 


It can catch one of BOAC’s 
new late evening flights. 


Last minute air cargo delay? 
Don’t worry. There’s still time 
for your freight to make one 
of BOAC’s new late evening 
flights—direct from New York 
to Glasgow, Manchester or 
London. 


Here is the latest daily de- 
parture schedule:- 
1:00 p.m. 5:00 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 11:30 p.m. 


Other direct-to-Britain 
flights from Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston, San Francisco, Mon- 
treal. Frequent connections to 
Europe, Middle East, Africa. 


for many countries in Asia, Africa, 
South America, and Europe are in- 
creasing even more rapidly than the 
index for the United States. Continued 
industrialization in these world areas 
will result in greater movement of high 
value manufactured products as well 
as the machinery and parts going into 
this activity. In addition, foreign trade 
activity of the United States shows ex- 
cellent correlation with Gross National 
Product, which is expected to continue 
upward in the foreseeable future. 


Growth Deterrent 


A major deterrent to the growth of 
international air cargo has been range 
and payload relationships of aircraft 
available to operators in the past. Air- 
planes such as the C-46 and DC-4 that 
have been used extensively for hauling 
cargo have not had sufficient range to 
move high payloads over the nonstop 
distances required for over-ocean oper- 
ations with any degree of economy. 

Air freight rates in international 


transportation have been and continue 
to be maintained at rates considerably 
higher than United States domestic air 
freight rates. These rates have, how- 
ever, been coming down at a much 
faster rate than domestic charges for 
movement of property by air. Despite 


NOTE: No reservations nec- 
essary for cargo dispatch any- 
where in Europe. Your cargo 
moves on the first available 
flight. 

Cargo for Australia? At 
11:30 p.m. every Tuesday and 
Friday a QANTAS flight 
leaves New York for Sydney 
and Melbourne direct. 

For further information, call 


your Cargo Agent or nearest 
BOAC office. 


the fact that the International Air 
Transport Association carriers took a 
5% increase recently, effective average 
rates will probably continue downward. 
The air carriers will work on volume 
movements and back haul traffic for 
which they will be willing to grant 
concessions by way of special commod- 
ity rates. Deferred air freight rates 
have attracted substantial tonnages 
here in the United States and this ex- 
periment is likely to spread as the 
carriers in international operations de- 
velop unused capacity. Continued ex- 
perimentation in pricing international 
air transportation of property to attract 
additional tonnages will undoubtedly 
result in lower average freight rates. 

The newer aircraft being operated by 
such organizations as Seaboard & West- 
ern will carry substantial payloads at 
over-ocean ranges and are profitable to 
operate at rates considerably lower 
than those being charged. The econom- 
ics of the aircraft being used will dic- 
tate rate policies in international air 
transportation for the future because 
sooner or later the larger more eco- 
nomical aircraft will be acquired by 
cut-rate operators that do not operate 
within IATA. 

The scheduled certificated carriers 
operating passenger equipment have 
been even less interested in freight on 
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Specializing in aviation insurance for over 30 years 


PHILADELPHIA 3 
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Kingsley 5-1200 


many of the international runs than 
the domestic operators. Once again 
the reasons for this may be found in 
simple economics. In order to get 
longer ranges for many of the aircraft, 
payload must be held down. 

The most profitable business has 
been passengers, mail, express, and ex- 
cess baggage. Freight has held the 
lowest spot on the priority ladder. In- 
ternational first-class passengers have 
a free baggage allowance of 66 pounds 
and tend to carry more excess baggage 
than domestic passengers. The longer 
the trip, the more baggage is required. 
Local service lines had, for example, a 
ratio of .0059 ton-miles of excess bag- 
gage to each passenger ton-mile in 
1957. For the domestic trunk lines the 
ratio for the same year was .0118 to 
one, and for the foreign and overseas 
operators it was .0220 to one. 


Baggage vs. Freight 


The greater amounts of free baggage 
and the proportionately larger quanti- 
ties of excess baggage that move at 
higher rates than freight have meant 
little room for air freight during peak 
periods. As a consequence the inter- 
national operators of passenger equip- 
ment have only been interested in mov- 
ing freight when there was nothing 
more profitable to haul. This has re- 
sulted in delays to shipments and dis- 
couraged shippers who would rather 
use a slower, more dependable means 
of transportation than risk having their 
freight offloaded. 

Dependability of service is as impor- 
tant a consideration as is the cost of 
that service to many shippers. They 
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are not as completely cost-conscious as 
many writers on this subject have in- 
dicated. 

In the United States, motor carrier 
transportation has developed very rap- 
idly at the expense of lower-cost rail 
transportation. Rail transportation de- 
veloped very rapidly at the expense of 
lower-cost water transportation. The 
coastwise and intercoastal steamship 
operators of the United States were 
practically forced out of business be- 
cause they could not offer as depend- 
able service as did the railroads and 
truck lines. Many additional shippers 
will gladly pay the differential between 
ship and air costs when they are as- 
sured that the airlines are in the freight 
business to stay on a year around basis. 

Rates are, of course. extremely im- 
portant, and as they are lowered more 
and more business will be attracted. 
This will come as the operators come 
into possession of more aircraft with a 
longer range, a higher capacity, and 
lower costs of operation. Perhaps it 
will even come when and if the car- 
riers develop unused capacities as a 
result of their reequipment programs 
for the next few years. The dispositon 
of large numbers of four-engined, pis- 
ton-driven equipment of modern design 
to large irregular carriers at low prices 
could bring about intense competition 
for freight movement in international 
transportation. 

The potential for the air carriers in 
the period 1961 through 1965 will be 
upwards of 20 billion ton-miles, but 
of course this will not be realized 
within such a short period of time. The 
amount of it that can be realized will 
depend upon several factors. Certainly 


the availability of long range, high 
payload, low cost equipment is the 
number one factor. Even with aircraft 
that are available today, the untapped 
potential is so very vast it staggers the 
imagination. 

In areas where an intensive program 
has been pursued to develop air freight. 
sizeable quantities are being moved at 
present. In the short range Caribbean 
market where the C-46 and DC-4 are 
being used for hauling freight, there 
are proportionately greater amounts 
moving by air than in any of the other 
United States international markets. 
This is not because there is greater 
market potential, but because of the 
economics of the aircraft. The Euro- 
pean market is for the first time being 
intensively worked on by an operator 
whose major interest is the movement 
of air freight. During 1957 that carrier 
moved an estimated 11.5 million ton- 
miles of freight between the United 
States and Europe. This level of inten- 
sive development of markets can result 
in substantial increases in air freight 
traffic in the next few years. 


Blossoming Competition 


For the first time. aircraft are be- 
coming available to overseas operators 
that are capable of carrying a decent 
payload for the necessary ranges to 
span oceans and continents. With nor- 
mal load factors and even with rates 
somewhat lower than they are at pres- 
ent. these operators can make moncy. 
Intense competition will develop as 
more of these airplanes become avail- 
able. The development of a lower-cost, 
high-payload, long-range aircraft in the 
future will result in the attainment of 
at least 50% of the potential that can 
now be seen for the air carriers. This 
will not, however, occur in the period 
1961 to 1965 because the time is too 
short. 

As in the case of United States do- 
mestic air freight. there are many fac- 
tors that will hold back rapid develop- 
ment in addition to the right kind of 
an airplane. Programs for rapid and 
economical assembly and distribution 
of air freight are being worked on but 
there are still problems. The design 
and construction of air freight termi- 
nals that will enable operators to rap- 
idly sort, load, and unload large quan- 
tities of freight at a low cost are still 
on the drawing boards or in the vague 
planning stage for most airports. Ship- 
pers must be re-educated to think in 
terms of total distribution costs rather 
than the cost of transportation. These 
programs are in process but progress 
is slow. 

Because of the longer distances and 
slower speeds of competing forms of 


transportation in international opera- 
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tions, the potential for the airplane in 
the carriage of freight should be great- 
er in that market than in the domestic 
market. For reasons previously stated 
this development has lagged. 

An accelerated rate of growth can be 
expected in the coming seven-year pe- 
riod. This growth rate will be greater 
percentagewise than for United States 
domestic operations because the pres- 
ent movement of United States inter- 
national air cargo is only about one- 
half that for the United States. An 
approximation of the United States in- 
ternational movement of air freight and 
express for the year 1956 is 210 million 
ton-miles. This figure is composed of 
about 148 million ton-miles for all 
United States international carriers, 40 
million ton-miles by foreign carriers in 
the North Atlantic, and 22 million ton- 
miles by all other foreign carriers. Al- 
though the latter figure would appear 
to be quite conservative, exact statis- 
tics are not available for the airlines 
operating between the United States 
and the Pacific and Latin American 
areas. 


On the Rise 


During the last half of 1956 and 
throughout 1957, there was a marked 
increase in the use of air freight by 
buying organizations and retail stores 
with international organizations. Much 
of the merchandise which moved was 
in the medium price range. Top man- 
agement of international industry and 
commerce is leaning toward the use of 
air freight as a sound economic trans- 
portation medium to reduce over-all 
distribution costs. 

This increasing trend will see more 
merchandise shift from surface to air. 
It will also make possible the move- 
ment of merchandise which would not 
have otherwise moved because of the 
time limitations. There was a 31.4% 
increase in air cargo tonnage move- 
ments across the North Atlantic in 
1956 over 1955 and preliminary figures 
show a growth of more than 30% for 
1957. The North Atlantic market for 
air freight movement is getting an in- 
creasing amount of attention § and 
should continue to grow at rates ap- 
proximating those for the past two 
years. 

Other markets for air freight, such 
as the Pacific and Latin American 
markets, have grown sporadically and 
have been less intensively developed. 
The world supply of long-range. inter- 
national aircraft has lagged far behind 
the demand for the past several years. 
This situation will change in the years 
ahead and there will be greater inter- 
est shown in cargo development. In- 
creased attention to the business and 
the offering of dependable service on a 


In your industry Swissair has long had a reputa- 
tion for careful, speedy handling of shipments 
large and small. 

Daily cargo service, including all-cargo air- 
freighters, whisks your precious products to 
Europe and the Middle East. Around the clock, 
cround the globe, our cargo handlers take per- 
sonal interest in your shipment, personal pride 


takes a load 
off your mind! 


CONSULT YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER 


in delivering it in perfect condition, at whopping 
time-savings to you. 


Air Cargo rates are all the same. It’s Swissair 
service ... that personal care wherever in the 
world you ship... that’s different. REST 
ASSURED it will get there faster and safer via 
Swissair Cargo. 


SPECIFY WITH CARE...INSIST ON 


SwisSsAiR 


10 WEST 49TH STREET - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. * PLAZA 7-4433 


AND OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 


continuing basis should increase the air 
freight business in the Pacific at a 
faster rate percentagewise than for the 
Atlantic. Rapid industrialization and 
high levels of prosperity in the Latin 
American markets will mean continued 
growth of air freight between that area 
and the United States. These many 
factors will mean a steady increase in 
movement of freight by air rather than 
the sporadic increases that are seen in 
the statistics of previous years. 
Growth rates for the period 196l- 
1965 based on the total potential, past 
growth, economic trends, contemplated 


developments in the availability of air- 
craft, costs of operation of new air- 
planes recently acquired by interna- 
tional operators, and other factors are 
predicted to be between 27% and 32% 
per year. The low for the year 1961 
would thereby be 693.7 million ton- 
miles and for 1965 the low would be 
841.6 million ton-miles. The highs for 
1961 and 1965 are forecast to be 
1,804.7 million and 2,555.0 million ton- 
miles respectively. The median predic- 
tions would be 767.0 million ton-miles 
in 1961 and 2,179.9 million ton-miles 
for 1965. oe 9 


From FREIGHT NEWS 
U. K. Editorial Associate of 
Air Transportation 


(DELAYED) 


There has been considerable activity in 
the passenger section of the charter market 
in past weeks, so cargo work has not de- 


veloped to the extent that it might have. 
Nonetheless, cargo fixtures have been fairly 
plentiful. 

Generally, as was foreshadowed in the 
last review, cargo prospects continue to be 
good and there is no reason why this sort 
of business should not pick up after the 
comparative hiatus of Easter. Other sig- 
nificant pointers include the recent rever- 
sion of general activity to a spot basis 
(leaving cargo charterers with more oppor- 
tunity for securing aircraft requirements) 
and the expansion of seasonal traffic. 

As was the case in the period last re- 
ported on, a variety of aircraft types has 
been engaged on cargo flights. One as- 
sumption that might be drawn from this 
is that operators of the larger modern air- 
craft find cargo “fill-up” employment use- 
ful, providing placings and timings are 
convenient. 

Empty legs have arisen on a number of 
long-distance operations. Prominent among 
the flights so affected are those with refu- 
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gees: Super Constellations have, for in- 
stance, been fixed to take Dutch refugees 
from Singapore to Amsterdam. The scope 
for fill-up employment in such cases is ob- 
vious—and this is where the airbroker 
comes in so useful. 

Inquiry—and firm business—emanating 
from the Continent has been encouraging. 
Lambert Brothers, Ltd., London, reported 
at one stage that a steady flow of traffic 
had been encountered from Continental 
sources, a great deal of which was short- 
haul inquiry, but nearly all of a firm na- 
ture. Several spot fixtures were reported 
for Vikings. 

For the most part cargo loads have com- 
prised commodities able to pay high rates. 
But such loads as textiles, seeds, live- 
stock, theatrical equipment, as well as ma- 
chinery parts, have also been in evidence. 

Ships’ machinery has been the subject 
of charter flights, prominent among which 
have been Skymaster fixtures United King- 
dom-Ceylon and Scandinavia-Port of Spain. 

The following is a representative selec- 
tion of fixtures: 

DC6; ship’s machinery; London-Boston. 

Skymaster; about 6,000 kilos lead of 
ship’s machinery; Oslo-Port of Spain. 

Skymaster; about 4,500 kilos load of 
ship’s machinery; London-Colombo. 

Skymaster; 3,000 kilos load of ship’s 
machinery: London-Curacao. 

Dakota; 3,000 kilos of cargo; London- 
Copenhagen. 

York; machinery; London-Sydney. 

Skymaster; cargo; Zurich-Tokyo. 

Super Constellation; cargo and passen- 
gers; Manchester-New York. 

Seasonal cargo fixtures have included 
arrangements for the movement of racinz 
pigeons from the United Kingdom to va- 
rious destinations in France. Movement 
will take place in June and July. 

Aircraft availability still remains good, 
and twin-engined machines are expected to 
be more freely available this coming sum- 
mer than they were last. 

* ~ o 


Airbrokers are seldom in the limelight, 
but quietly carry on doing a good job of 
work. However, once a year, the very least, 
they get into the news, and that occasion 
is the annual meeting of the Airbrokers’ 
Association. 

At this year’s, which was held recently, 
C. J. Nethersole, the chairman, reported 
that trading had remained at a level which 
was quite satisfactory when compared with 
other trades at the Baltic Exchange. A 
feature had been a sharp increase in the 
number of overseas operators of charter 
aircraft becoming represented by a broker 
at the exchange—from 23 to 44, the total 
number of operators now represented being 
8l—and he expressed the hope that this 


would not lead to too many aircraft chas- 
ing too little business. 

He pointed out that during the year 
protests had been made in cases of refusal 
of clearance for chartered aircraft on the 
part of overseas countries, but that it was 
not possible to obtain very much success 
in the difficult problems involving freedom 
of the air. 

Mr. Nethersole said that on the whole 
the relations of brokers with operators 
was good, but in such a competitive in- 
dustry as aviation there were bound to be 
differences of opinion from time to time. 
He added that the association’s council 
was examining these difficulties and hoped 
shortly to produce a scheme which would 
assist in removing them. 

Membership of the Airbrokers’ Associa- 
tion declined slightly during the year and 
now stands at 59. 

* ~ 

In the last few months these columns 
have carried a good deal of news about 
the ever-growing volume of cargo carried 
by air across the Channel between Britain 
and the Continent. The impending Euro- 
pean Common Market has provided a sub- 
stantial stimulus to the new and expanded 
services which have recently been fur- 
nished. 

Two more successes in this freight field 
have been notched—by Silver City Air- 
ways. Together they provided further two- 
way traffic for the airline, and this must 
be specially gratifying to them. 

In recent weeks Massey-Harris-Fergu- 
son, the big tractor and agricultural im- 
plement manufacturers who have British 
branches in London, Coventry and Man- 
chester, have started to use the Silver City 
Roadair freight service for transporting 
their goods between Manchester and Paris. 
H. Berry, general shipping and traffic man- 
ager of Massey-Harris-Ferguson in this 
country, said: 

“With a view to the European Common 
Market, we have been studying all forms 
of cargo transport to find better services 
between Manchester and the Continent. 
We have found that insofar as the bulk 
transport of spares to our associate com- 
pany in Paris is concerned, use of the 
Roadair service saves us a whole week in 
time and, taking packaging into considera- 
tion, saves us almost about £4 per ton in 
transport costs.” 

Silver City conveys the spares from 
Manchester to Lydd Airport, Kent, by 
road, flies them to Le Touquet by Bristol 
Freighter aircraft and has them on-deliv- 
ered to Paris by road again. Warehouse- 
to-warehouse time for the 450-mile road- 
and-air journey is 72 hours. 

“Previously,” said Mr. Berry, “the spares 
went by road to Hull and then by sea to 


France. The journey took eight days and 
it was often 10 before the goods were ready 
to be unpacked in our warehouse. With 
Roadair less protection against damage is 
needed and, as a result, packing and un- 
packing is cheaper, easier and faster; the 
goods are also less liable to damage.” 

The new traffic which Silver City has se- 
cured in the opposite direction across the 
Channel concerns the import of cars into 
Britain. All imports of three models of 
Renault cars for sale in Britain in the 
next 12 months will be flown in from 
France by the airline’s Bristol Freighters. 
First consignments have already arrived 
by this method. 

Announcing the agreement, Claude- 
Marie Haardt, Renault’s general manager 
in Britain, said: “The demand for the 
Dauphine is so great that our works at 
Acton are now concentrating exclusively 
on the assembly of this model. Other 
models, Seven Fifties, Fregates and Do- 
maines, will be flown to Britain by Silver 
City. Naturally we are anxious to give 
our customers the best service possible, 
and in our opinion air transport provides 
the quickest and most economical method 
of transportation for our particular prob- 
lem.” 

The Renaults are transported from Paris 
to Etaples by diesel train, then driven to 
Le Touquet and flown to Ferryfield Air- 
port, and thence driven in a big trans- 
porter to Acton, 

Last year Silver City flew 73,000 tons 
of vehicles and general freight across the 
Channel, and it seems certain that this 
year’s tonnage will be substantially greater. 

> + ms 


The British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion has resumed scheduled services be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Persia, 
using Britannia aircraft. There are two 
weekly services in each direction between 
London and Teheran. The eastbound jour- 
ney is scheduled to take 13% hours calling 
at Frankfurt and Beirut en route; the 
westbound, 14% hours. Distance between 
London and Teheran is 2,743 miles. 

The services last operated between the 
two capitals in October, 1952, when Argo- 
naut aircraft did the eastbound journey, 
with calls en route, in 17% hours. 

The corporation has no immediate plans 
for a transpolar service to the Far East, 
the Minister of Transport stated that in 
reply to a question in the House of Com- 
mons last month. But he understood the 
operational and commercial possibilities 
of such a route were being studied by the 
airline. (March, 1958, AT; Page 22.) 

Stemming from the agreement recently 
made between the BOAC and the British 
European Airways Corporation, BOAC has 
applied to the Air Transport Advisory 
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@ New—the first regularly scheduled all-cargo flights to South 
America's West Coast. Room for bulky shipments. 


@ 15 flights a week—regular twice-daily service—plus week- 
end all-cargo flights give you a wider choice. 


Cail Panagra’s U.S. Sales Agent, Pan American World 
Airways or your Air Cargo Agent. 


y ft fe MA <P £8 PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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Pitney-Bowes, Inc., the postage meter 
and business machines company, has in- 
troduced a compact new machine which 
combines the time-consuming operations of 
envelope-stuffing of letters, bills, and other 


mailings. The manufacturer pointed out 
that the folder-inserted is designed spe- 
cifically for “the greater number of smaller 
firms with moderate mailing.” Major cler- 
ical savings. in routine office mailing is 
claimed. 

The folder-inserter occupies less than 
2' x 4 of desk or table space. Set up in 
seconds and easily operated by any office 
worker, it will operate equally well for 
long and short runs. Pitney-Bowes said 


the new machine will automatically fold 


letter-size 


and stuff approximately 200 
sheets in only three minutes. It feeds, 
folds, and inserts invoices, statements, bul- 
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When you’re 
shipping... 
remember— 


QANTAS 


or BOAC offices anywhere. 


————E 


letins, and other business forms into en- 
velopes at speeds up to 4,000 per hour. 
If two inserts are required in each envelope, 
the material can be run through the ma- 
chine a second time. Several pieces can 
be inserted in a single operation by nesting 
them in advance. 

Most standard envelopes up to 942” x 
6”, and a wide variety of enclosures up to 
875" x 544”, folded in weights of paper 
of from 16 to 32 pounds and thicknesses 
up to 3/32”, can be accommodated by the 
folder-inserter. The manufacturer states 
that it will operate at least eight times fast- 


Council for permission to operate between 
London and Paris, using Britannia 312, 
Douglas DC7C or Boeing 707 aircraft, 
intially twice a week but later on a daily 
basis. This would be, in effect, an exten- 
sion of their transatlantic services. 

ca x co 


Hunting-Clan Air Transport, Ltd., has 
applied for permission to operate a sched- 
uled freight service between Jan Smuts 
Airport, Johannesburg, and London. Their 
present services terminate at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. The airline opened a 
Johannesburg office recently. 

* © * 


Eagle Airways has applied to the Air 
Transport Advisory Council to operate a 
scheduled service between London and 
Manchester. This run is at present a 
monopoly of BEA. Eagle would operate 
Viking and Viscount 800 aircraft on the 
route, initially providing one return ser- 
vice a day, increasing to five a day ac- 
cording to demand. 

Eagle stated that while it had appar- 
ently hitherto been the practice of the 
Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation 
to give one carrier a monopoly on an in- 
ternal route, it was obvious from the terms 


of reference that such a monopoly was not 
mandatory. Healthy competition could 
only result in a better service for Man- 
chester people. * * * 

Panair do Brasil is now operating five 
weekly DC-7C and two Constellation flights 
from Europe and the Middle East across 
the South Atlantic to South America. 
This daily service for cargo confirms the 
airline as the leading freight-carrier over 
the South Atlantic, with an availability of 
more than 12 tons of cargo space weekly. 
Since the company opened its own sales 
organization in the UK three years ago, 
more than 400,000 kg. of freight and mail 
have been carried to Portugal and South 
America from Britain. 

Consular documentation requirements 
for South American countries are still a 
headache for the UK exporter, but Panair 
have a specialized staff at their London 
cargo center to give advice and help. The 
airline’s two flights per week which start 
from London leave on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days at 2 p.m. 

Porto Alegre, Brazil, is now served by 
a stopover on the Panair DC7C flight 
which starts from Germany on Mondays. 

eee 
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AUSTRALIA'S ROUND-THE-WORLD AIRLINE 


makes all the difference in the world 


Qantas, the airline that flies coast to coast across the United States, 

and completely around the earth, via Australia, offers you a 
time-saving, money-saving, worry-saving cargo service. Flights east 

and west from San Francisco and New York to 5 continents, 26 countries. 
For rate information and schedules, contact Qantas, 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, Honolulu, Vancouver, B. C., 


er than the hand job. Consisting of two 
Pitney-Bowes units—the new Model 3300 
inserting machine and either of two stand- 
ard folding machines already in wide use 
in offices—it is designed to be operated as 
(a) a single inserting unit, (b) a combina- 
tion with a Pitney-Bowes folder, or (c) an 
addition for the many present folding ma- 
chines produced by this company. 


A 2,000-pound capacity electric-powered 
fork truck, featuring what is claimed to 
be the fastest lift and travel speeds of any 
comparable model, has just been developed 
by the Elwell-Parker Electric Com- 
pany. The truck is actually a radically 
redesigned version of the company’s famous 
Cargo-Scout. Of particular importance are 
its maximum lift speed of 72 fpm for rapid 
stacking, top travel speed of 642 mph for 
increased production, and short turning 
radius and 360° steering for maximum 
maneuverability in narrow aisles and con- 
fined areas. Known as Model F-38T2, the 
truck also features excellent visibility 
through stand-up end control. This gives 
the operator complete view of both truck 
and load for fast jockeying in close quar- 
ters, and enables him to operate the truck 
in either direction and get on and off 
quickly and easily. Other features include 
“dead man” control and overload valves 
to protect operator and load, ease of main- 
tenance with “packaged unit” assemblies, 
and full foot control of all speeds leaving 
operator’s right hand free to hoist and tilt 
for faster truck operation. 


The Gaynes Engineering Company 
has developed a new, compact, bench-type 
vibration tester to pretest possible shipping 
damage to lightweight and often fragile 
articles shipped by parcel post and express. 
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For Next-Morning 


Delivery Specify 
All-Airfreighter Service 


from, to and between 


with thru rates and airbills to 


MEXICO * EUROPE 
* 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
* 

SOUTH AMERICA 


Daily Service Monday thru Friday 


Jemeice 30, N.Y. 
Olympic 6-5965 


Anento, Go. 
POpler 6-8356 


New Orieans, Le. 


Nework Ai KEnmer 71-1466 


Mitchell 2-4605 


The new model 50-V, called the Parcel- 
Prover, simulates actual travel conditions 
and thus discovers weaknesses in packaging 
of chinaware, glassware, ceramics, lamps, 
small appliances, giftwares, toys, etc., it 


was reported. By correcting such weak 
points before actual shipping damage oc- 
curs, manufacturers can save thousands of 
dollars in damage claims each year, Gaynes 


The Parcel-Prover, although lighter in 
construction and simpler in design, em- 
bodies all the ruggedness and trouble-free 
operation of the larger industrial units 
manufactured by the company, it was 
stated. The structural steel base supports 
a 1” thick hardwood table. Both table and 
front and rear drive shafts are mounted on 
heavy ball-bearing, self-aligning pillow 
blocks. Ground steel eccentrics on front 
and rear drive shafts control table throw. 
The vari-speed drive assembly transmits 
power directly from motor to rear drive 
shaft. Simple hand wheel permits easy, 
complete and accurate control of vibration 
frequency. The tester is equipped with 
safety guards and % hp ball-bearing elec- 
tric motor with all necessary controls. 
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Shown here is the new riding model of 
the Barrett PO-40 platform § truck, 
with the conventional handle of the walkie 
unit replaced by a non-slip platform on 
which the operator stands. This model is 
a development that combines the benefits 
of high load capacity with the speed and 
maneuverability of the rider truck, Barrett- 
Cravens Company said. All operations— 
picking up the load, travel to destination, 
raising load to desired point, placing load 
in storage rack—are performed electrically 
and are controlled by pushbuttons located 
conveniently at the operator's fingers as he 


stands on the platform. The operator's 
physical effort is reduced to minimum, 
consequently permitting him to perform 
more work per hour, and per shift, it was 
pointed out. 

The P-40 is a compact, maneuverable 
unit for moving and storing skids, boxes, 
or any load than can be carried on a plat- 
form. Its design permits a short turning 
radius and free steering, making it an ideal 
truck for maneuvering in close, cramped 
quarters. Standard units have capacities 
4.000 to 6,000 pounds, lift of 72”, and 
platform length 30” to 60”. Overall height 
is 82”. The PO-40 has two speeds for- 
ward and reverse, and is available with 12- 
volt or 24-volt systems. 


A 24-volt 4,000-pound capacity walkie 
platform truck has been announced by 
The Raymond Corporation for handling 
heavy skid loads. The new model has an 
unusually compact power unit only 245.” 
high and 204" longer than load length. 
This compact design, Raymond said, is 
made possible by using four six-volt bat- 
teries for power, two mounted on each side 
of the drive unit. The batteries are con- 
nected so the truck may move forward or 
in reverse in three separate speeds. Speeds 
are increased or decreased by varying 
the truck voltage rather than by adding 
resistors to the electrical circuit. It was 
pointed out that this allows the truck to 
utilize the full power of the batteries for 
handling loads instead of dissipating it 
through resistors. 

Company engineers have designed a 
unique arrangement to elevate the truck 
platform. A single sturdy reach rod, con- 
nected to the front hydraulic lifting mech- 
anism, moves the load wheels toward the 
rear of the platform as a load is elevated. 
This movement decreases the weight on 
load wheels and transfers it to the larger 
drive wheel for increased traction and 
better weight distribution. All controls for 
elevating, lowering or traveling are con- 


veniently located in the handle head. Also 
located at this point is a special safety 
button which automatically puts the truck 
in reverse if the handle should touch the 
operator's body. This device eliminates 
the danger of an operator being injured 
when maneuvering the truck in crowded 
areas. 

Raymond also announced a special boom 
and hook attachment now available on its 
narrow aisle reach fork trucks for handling 
odd-shaped loads (lengths of pipe, slung 
barrels, etc.). The attachment is made of 
welded steel. Length of the boom varies 
according to the application. In use, the 
reach mechanism extends out over the load. 
picks it up, and then retracts for transport- 
ing. If the load is to be tiered, the truck 


elevates the load to the proper height, 
extends forward and deposits it. Raymond 
said that the exceptional maneuverability 
of the truck allows it to handle loads up 
to 4 long in aisles only 78” wide. The 
boom attachment can be easily removed 
and standard forks substituted for han- 
dling palletized loads. The attachment can 
be supplied on the company’s 2,000-pound 
or 3,000-pound capacity reach fork trucks. 

A new cab that is interchangeable among 
four models of the company’s Clarklift line 
of fork trucks, has been introduced by the 
Clark Equipment Company's Indus- 
trial Truck Division. Interchangeabil- 
ity, the manufacturer points out, is pro- 
vided to reduce the number of cabs re- 
quired by fork truck fleets where different 
model vehicles operate outdoors on an ir- 
regular schedule. Rigid construction and 
an integral overhead guard are design fea- 
tures. Excellent visibility is provided by 
large fore and aft windshields. 
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SONGRATULATIONS 


U. S. AIRLINES 

Northwest: C. L. (Larry) Stewart 
elected vice president. He joined the air- 
line in 1944... Herman O. Lindberg 


named Atlanta district sales manager. A 
veteran of 12 years in the air transporta- 
tion sales field, he has also served in the 
Scandinavian countries with SAS. 


Stewart Wolfinger 
Northwest Seaboard 


Seaboard & Western: Robert H. Wolf- 
inger appointed Chicago area sales repre- 
sentative. He was formerly manager of 
cargo sales in Chicago for American, with 
whom he had served since 1944. 


FOREIGN AIRLINES 


Air-India International: Asoka Dutt 
appointed to the New York staff, where 
he will be concerned with sales and pub- 
licity. He has been a press officer of the 
United Nations, and has served in the tour- 
ist offices of Government of India in the 
United States. 

BOAC: Bruce A. McDougall upped to 
manager-Detroit. He has been with the 
airline for over 10 years. 

Irish: Eugene Roessner named U. S. 
cargo manager. He has previously been 
associated with KLM and Swissair. 

Japan: Dean Basinger appointed special 
sales representative in the Pacific North- 
west area, after seven years with Northwest 
Orient. 

LAV: G. E. Goff named traffic and sales 
manager in New York. He was with Braniff 
before serving LAV in Panama as traffic 
manager. 

Lanica: Byron F. Sherrill appointed 
general manager at headquarters in Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua. Recently resigned from 


Right 
Roessner (Irish) 


Lower Right 
Goff (LAV) 


Below 
Sherrill (Lanica) 


TWA, he has an extensive international 
aviation background. Prior to his associa- 
tion with TWA in 1955, Sherrill served as 
a member of the United States Foreign 
Operations Administration. Before that he 
was a pilot with the China National Avia- 
tion Corporation. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC 


American Smelting and Refining 
Co.: Alexander Hunter appointed Eastern 
district trafic manager. He _ succeeds 
Charles J. Baker, recently retired after 41 
years of service. 

Kaiser Steel Corp.: B. F. Maddux 
named traffic manager with headquarters 
at Fontana, Calif. 

H Porter Co., Inc.: James A. 
Schilpp appointed director of purchasing 
and trafic at the Refractory Division in 
Pittsburgh. He replaces H. C. Smedley, 
who has retired after an association of 38 
years with the firm. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.: Harry Komar 
elevated to parent trafic manager at Chi- 
cago in the place of H. A. Nater, who has 
left the firm to go into his own business. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.: Stanley 
J. Hilliard promoted to regional traffic man- 
ager at Kansas C ity after serving with the 
company since 1932 . .. The following pro- 
motions and Se in assignment have 
been made in the Transportation Depart- 
ment: Glenn D. Carlson, claims traffic man- 
ager; Thomas F. Kublinski, trafic man- 
ager; Willis L. Ford, trafic manager su- 
pervising movements among the company’s 
Minneapolis grain elevators; and Robert 
G. Arend, traffic manager supervising ship- 
ments of resins and special oils. The 
changes were occasioned by the retirement 
of George F. Moormann. 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


Vertol Aircraft Corp.: Hamilton W. 
Lord elected treasurer. His duties as con- 
troller will continue . . . John A. O'Hara 
elected secretary. He will take over respon- 
sibility for contracts administration and 
continue to head the Legal Department. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Civil Aeronautics Board: W. Fletcher 
Lutz appointed chief, Field Audits Division, 
Office of Carrier Accounts and Statistics. 
Before joining the Board he served with 
the General Accounting Office in the De- 
fense Department . . . Minot Coolidge Mul- 
ligan promoted by the CAB to head the 
Bureau of Air Operations, its largest staff 
division. After a distinguished war career 
he joined the CAB in 1946, since which 
time he has held the post of secretary and 
comptroller. He succeeds Joseph H. Fitz- 
Gerald. 

The Wings Club: Brig. Gen. Harold 
R. Harris, USAF (Ret.), president of 
Aviation Financial Services, and former 
president of Northwest Airlines, elected 
president. Admiral John H, Cassady, USN 
(Ret.), Joseph S. Harris, and Robert W. 
‘Tuttle elected vice presidents. 

Northwestern University: Dr. Allen 
R. Ferguson appointed director of research 
of the Transportation Center. 

The Material Handling Institute, 
Inc.: The following have been appointed 
Product Section chairmen, and will also 
serve as members of the Board of Direc- 
tors: J. E. Burch (vice president, Rotary 
Lift Co., Division of Dover Corp.), chair- 
man of the Pallets and Auxiliary Equip- 
ment Product Section; E. W. McDonnell 
(chairman of the board, Economy Engi- 
neering Co.), chairman of the Powerized 
Hand Lift Section; and Clyde Dean (gen- 


YISCOUNTS 


for Specialized 
Cargoes to 


LIMA 
GUAYAQUIL 
MANAGUA 


See your freight forwarder or call: . 


i” 


Airlines 


NEW YORK 
1270 me of the Americas 
17-8181 


MIAMI 14 NE. a Ave. “FR 7-1596 
MANAGUA Gran Hotel, Managua 2451 


eral sales manager, The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co.), chairman of the Industrial Electric 
Truck Product Section. 


CLUB NEWS 


Export Managers Club of Chicago, 
Inc.: C. C. Crittenden (export manager, 
Ace Fastener Corp.) was elected president 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1. Other 
new officers: Earl A. Denton (Earl A. 
Denton & Co., Inc.), first vice president; 
J. Theodore Wolfson (Maremont Interna- 
tional Corp.), second vice president; J. A. 
Miguel (Zenith Radio Corp.), secretary; 
Stuart D. Nelson (Automatic Transporta- 
tion Co.), treasurer. New directors: Frank- 
lin O. Eddy (Franklin O. Eddy Co.) and 
George A. Kemp (Armour & Co.)—two 
years; H. |. Blumenthal (Shure Brothers, 
Inc.), Robert J. McGorrin (Quaker Oats 
Co., Inc.), and Robert E. Oscar (Auto- 
motive Service International)—one year; 
Anthony J. Rudis (Rockwell Engineering 
Co.)—completes unexpired term of Trea- 
surer Nelson. A. J. Vargas (Chicago Phar- 
macal Co.) is a holdover director. 

Transportation Club of Atlanta: 
Industrial Day was observed at a luncheon 
recently. Producing America’s Hidden 
Treasure—marble—was the subject of a 
talk by John W. Dent, president of the 
Georgia Marble Co. and chairman of the 
board of the Nelson & Albermarle Rail- 
way Co. 

Traffic Club of Houston: The club’s 
43rd annual banquet and inaugural ball 
was held on May 31. 

Vancouver Transportation Club: 
Newly elected officers: William D. Mackin- 
tosh, president; R. T. Elmer, vice presi- 
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dent; H. Whitson, secretary; M. A. Thor- 
stensen, treasurer; W. J. Branter, E. C. 
Ellis, D. G. Fleming, J. H. Gardner, E. 
Jacquest; D. Walker, and D. M. Williams, 
board members. 

Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit: 
The Family Day Outing took place on 
June 28 at the John F. Ivory Polo Field, 
Commerce, Michigan. 

Appalachian Traffic Club: FE. E. 
Schnelibacher, director of trade promotion, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, spoke on Foreign Trade Is 
Your Business at the Ridgefields Country 
Club, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Traffic Organizations of Racine: 
National Transportation Week, observed 
May 11-17, was co-sponsored in Racine by 
the Racine Chamber of Commerce Traffic 


ray 
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New York International Airport 
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Air Freight 
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J. D. Smith Inter-Ocean, Inc. 


CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 
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Committee of Carriers, 
Traffic Club of Racine, Transportation 
Club of Racine, and the Racine-Kenosha 
Women’s Traffic Association. 


Committee, the 


New York Chapter, Delta Nu Alpha 
Transportation Fraternity: Outgoing 
Chapter President Charles Labus (Lehigh 
Valley Railroad) conducted the annual 
dinner meeting last month. Among the 
guests were Thomas McClelland, ICC dis- 
tric director; Mel York, national presi- 
dent, Delta Nu Alpha; J. Craig, regional 


vice president, Delta Nu Alpha; Max 
Powell, recorder of records, Delta Nu 
Alpha; Joseph Phillips, president, Au- 


burn, New York, Chapter; and local pres- 
idents. Guest speaker was Harold F. Ham- 
mond, executive vice president, Transpor- 
tation Association of America. Joseph 
Schleen was toastmaster. New officers for 
the ensuing year: S. A. Fiore, Jr. (Branch 
Motor Express), president; A. G. Beckman 
(P. H. Petry Co.), first vice president; 
J. R. Seifert (D’Alton Agency), second 
vice president; W. Finch (Continental Can 
Co.), corresponding secretary; C. H. Tray- 
ford (Charles H. Trayford Associates), di- 
rector-three years. 

Traffic Club of Akron: New officers 
for the 1958-59 term: Carl Angelo (Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railroad), presi- 
dent; Lee Santee (Diamond Crystal Salt 
Co.) and Henry Q. Tennant (retired), vice 
presidents; P. G. Burgy (Pennsylvania 
Railroad), secretary; Ira Jacobs (Hard- 
ware & Supply Co.), treasurer. Burgy and 
Jacobs were reelected. Board of directors: 
Harold D. Cunningham (Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.); Elton C. Yerkey (B. F. 
Goodrich Co.); J. L. Cochran (Lyons 
Transportation Co.); Ralph Witt (Nor- 
walk Truck Lines); D. W. Korn (Penn- 
sylvania Railroad). 

Cincinnati Traffic Club: Annual golf 
outing will be at the Summit Hills Coun- 
try Club, July 17. 


HANDLING - PACKING 


AIRLINES STUDY CONTAINER 


According to E. Clinton Towl, the Aero- 
bilt Air-Freighter lightweight shipping con- 
tainer (called the Paul Bunyan Box by 
American Airlines) is being tested by 
United Air Lines, Riddle Airlines, Flying 
Tiger Line, and Pan American World Air- 
ways. American recently purchased 200 
units (May 1958 AT; Page 6). Towl is 
administrative vice president of Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corporation as well 
as president of its subsidiary, Aerobilt 
Bodies, Inc. Variations of the container 
have been developed for surface transport. 


WESTERN SHOW AND CLINIC 


William J. Jaenicke, co-chairman of the 
Western Packaging and Materials Handling 
Exposition, has announced that the Edu- 
cational Committee of the Western Pack- 
aging Association will inaugurate a clinic 
at the August 11-13 show. The exposition 
will take place in San Francisco’s Civic 
Auditorium. Set for the second day of the 
show, the clinic will feature a panel of 
from eight to 10 qualified authorities who 
will answer questions on packaging and 
materials handling problems. 


STANDARDIZATION IS BACKED 


A study initiated by a number of com- 
panies has shown new awareness of the 
potential advantages of cargo containers 
or demountable truck bodies for handling 
dry and refrigerated freight. It points up 
the need for standardization of such equip- 


ment to permit coordinated interchange 
between the various freight services. The 
study was initiated by the Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Company; Clark Equip- 
ment Company; Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany; Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors Corporation; Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad Company; Spector-Mid- 
states Freight System; Browning Steamship 
Company; Slick Airways, currently inop- 
erative; and the Rail Trailer Company. 


GROUND SERVICES 


NEW AA SERVICE IN N. Y. 


An agreement with Mercury Service Sys- 
tems, Inc., New York, has given American 
Airlines a new radio-controlled pickup and 
delivery trucking service in an area of 
Manhattan extending from the Battery 
north to 59th Street. Four radio-dispatched 
trucks cover this area. According to An- 
drew B. Newcombe, AA district sales man- 
ager, the service eventually will be ex- 
tended to The Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens. 
For pickups, shippers need only call AA’s 
freight office at La Guardia Airport. New- 
combe estimated that some two hours will 
be saved by this form of ground-air co- 
ordination. 


MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


NEW C-133 CARGOMASTER 


A new version of the C-133 Cargomaster 
has been announced by Donald W. Douglas, 
Jr., president, Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Inc. Known as the C-133B, it will provide 
12% more power than the C-133A, and 
cut specific fuel consumption by 5.4%. 
Gross weight has been upped to 286,000 
pounds. With a reported operating cost 
of 5¢ per ton-mile, its capacity over a dis- 
tance of 2,300 miles is better than 45 tons; 
for a distance of 4,000 miles, it is 26 tons. 
Speed is 320 miles an hour. K. G. Farrar, 
vice president-general manager, Long Beach 
Division, said that the giant airfreighter’s 
operational cost “is not only the lowest 
. . . in air logistics history, but within 
the range of comparable dollar costs of 
surface transportation. Fifteen C-133Bs 
have been ordered by the United States 
Air Force. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


(Continued from Page 12) 


number of aircraft purchased by each are: 
Tasman Empire Airways, three; Qantas 
Empire Airways, four; Trans-Australia Air- 
ways, two; Ansett Airways, two. Total in- 
vestment is $27 million. 


ANSETT BUYS VISCOUNT 810s 


Ansett Airways, Australian carrier, has 
ordered four Viscount 810s from Vickers- 
Armstrongs (Aircraft) Ltd. for delivery 
during the first half of 1959. This brings 
total Viscount sales to 383. 


TU-114D TESTED 


The Russian long-range TU-114D propjet 
reportedly test-flew a 5,375-mile course non- 
stop. The transport averaged 500 miles an 
hour over the course, the report said. It 
will eventually join the Aeroflot fleet. 


S-62 DEMONSTRATES 


The Sikorsky S-62, a helicopter with a 
flying boat-type hull, recently performed 
publicly for the first time. It will take off 
from and land on water, land, ice, snow, 
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or swamp, Lee S. Johnson, Sikorsky gen- 
eral manager, said. Empty weight of the 
aircraft is 4,550 pounds; gross weight, 
7,500 pounds; useful load, 2,950 pounds. 
Average cruising speed is 105 miles per 
hour, and top speed, 117 miles per hour. 
Payload is 700 pounds greater than that 
of the S-55. It is designed to transport 
10 to 12 passengers plus cargo. 


CARAVELLE PERFORMS 


The French-built Sud Caravelle jet trans- 
port, which is undergoing route-training 
flights by Scandinavian Airlines System, 
has produced some interesting speed sta- 
tistics. With five men aboard, the twin-jet 
set a new mark for the Stockholm-London 
run: 2:2] hours. Later it flew from Paris 
to Dusseldorf in 64 minutes; Dusseldorf- 
Milan, 90 minutes; Milan-Paris. 71 min- 
utes; Paris-Amsterdam, 5] minutes; Am- 
sterdam-London, 65 minutes; and London- 
Paris, 50 minutes. SAS will place its 
Caravelles—it has bought six of them—in 
service in European and Near and Middle 
Eastern routes next year. 


ETHIOPIAN GETS DC-6B 


The first of three ordered DC-6Bs has 
been received by Ethiopean Airlines. The 
Addis Ababa-based airline will take delivery 
of the other two transports this month and 


next. Ethiopian is managed and operated 
by TWA. 


COMET ORDER RATIFIED 


Aerolineas Argentinas’ purchase of six 
de Havilland Comet 4 jet airliners has been 
ratified by the Argentine Government. The 
Argentine carrier is the first non-British 
purchaser of the 510-mile-per-hour jet. The 
manufacturer stated that delivery of the 
six aircraft will be completed by 1960. 


ANOTHER SUPER-H FOR TIGER 


Flying Tiger Line’s president, Robert W. 
Prescott, revealed that the airline has 
bought another Lockheed Super-H Con- 
stellation cargoplane. Costing some $2.3 
million, the new purchase will bring Tiger’s 
fleet to 13 such aircraft. Prescott said it 
will replace two DC6As sold to United 
States Overseas Airlines. The trans-con- 
tinental freight line now operates a “one- 
airplane-type fleet.” 


MAIDEN FLIGHT FOR F-27 


Fairchild’s twin-propjet transport, the 
F-27 has successfully completed its first 
flight. Powered by Rolls-Royce Dart en- 
gines, the plane has a speed of approx- 
imately 300 miles per hour and a range 
of more than 1,600 miles. It is designed 
for short-to-medium-range operations. Firm 
orders for 68 F-27s and options for 25 
more have been placed by 14 domestic and 
foreign air carriers and 13 corporations. 
Airline customers account for 79 of the 
orders and options. Bonanza Air Lines, 
Las Vegas-based local service airline, re- 
cently received a Government guarantee 
of 90% of a $4,324,500 bank loan for the 
purchase of six F-27s. 


SECOND DC-6C FOR ALASKA 


Alaska Airlines has taken delivery of 
its second DC-6C. Richard W. Gilbert, 
senior vice president, said that the plane 
will provide daily direct service between 
Seattle and Fairbanks. It will serve Port- 
land twice a week. 


SUPERSONIC JETS BY 1963 


Within five years, says C. L. Johnson, 
vice president-engineering and research of 
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Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, it will be 
feasible for supersonic jet airliners to 
cross the United States or fly from New 
York to Paris in just two hours. But “such 
a project would require financing,” with 
the “spur of active interest on the part 
of the airlines . . . needed.” Then, too, 
“advances in airways control and in engine 
and metals development are called for.” 


WEST COAST LIFT 


(Continued from Page 6) 


assigned to Slick Airways would be flown 
by them or some responsible carrier.” 

McPherson placed in the record a sched- 
ule which indicated the number of boxes 
of flowers offered to four air carriers and 
re number of these refused or accepted 
on 24-hour delay. He pointed out that “a 
24-hour delay is quite often cause for a 
claim on flowers involved.” He asserted 
that in the last May 5-8 period (Mother's 
Day Season), his company experienced the 
following: 

> Of a total of 518 boxes (28,490 
pounds) offered to TWA, 278 boxes (15,290 
pounds) were refused. 

> Of a total of 1,379 boxes (75,845 
pounds) offered to United Air Lines, 856 
boxes (47,080 pounds) were refused or 
accepted on 24-hour delay. 

> Of a total of 1,047 boxes (57,585 
pounds) offered to American Airlines, 694 
boxes (38,170 pounds) were refused or 
delayed. In addition, 44 pounds were re- 
fused. 

> Of a total of 729 boxes (40,095 
pounds) offered to the Flying Tiger Line, 
355 boxes (19,525 pounds) were refused 
or delayed. 

The head of the air freight forwarding 
company charged that “some of the refused 
flowers, or those flowers which the air- 
lines said would be subject to delay, were 
not shipped and either were used for local 
consumption or thrown away.” On May 7, 
Airborne chartered a C-46 round trip to 
Dallas to haul that portion of the flowers 
which had been refused, “but had already 
been packed and could not be used for 
local consumption.” McPherson said that 
most of these blooms were transshipped via 
Dallas to Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Memphis, 
points in Louisiana, and all of Texas. 

“There is an interesting interlocking re- 
lationship between the various operations 
of the carriers which I would like to point 
out,” McPherson said. “For instance, we 
can serve Pittsburgh at times through Chi- 
cago by using United Air Lines to Chicago 
and TWA between Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


However, if we can’t get the freight on 
United between San Francisco and Chicago, 
and if TWA refuses it directly out of San 
Francisco, all avenues of service to Pitts- 
burgh are closed. The same is true for 
movements between Los Angeles and St. 
Louis on American Airlines. We can at 
times move freight from San Francisco to 
St. Louis through Los Angeles providing 
we can get it between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles.” 

McPherson acknowledged that “carriers 
cannot schedule airplanes for just heavy 
seasons and just certain days of the week.” 
However, he added, “they do have a re- 
sponsibility to the public to schedule lift 
to take care of the consistent business. 

According to McPherson, the daily short- 
age of lift from San Francisco amounts to 
approximately the following: to Dallas, 
4,000-7,000 pounds; to Kansas City, 4,000- 
7,000 pounds; to St. Louis, 7,000-12,000 
pounds; to Pittsburgh, 4,000-8,000 pounds. 


ACI HEAD 


(Continued from Page 6) 


and facilities, and these will be compli- 
cated.” He pointed to the future parking 
problems of motor trucks, including tractor- 
trailer vehicles, coming to the airports from 
places as far away as 100 miles. 

“You, for example, will have to provide 
truck courts of from 75 to 80 feet in width 
to provide proper maneuvering and _back- 
ing space,” he told the airport officials. 
“You will have to give substantial thought 
to the type and spacing of doors; the 
height of docks; and the location and grad- 
ing problems associated with buildings that 
are useful for trucks upon one side, but at 
ramp level upon the other. This latter will 
be a necessity, inasmuch as, for as long as 
anyone will forecast, we will, no doubt, 
continue to move substantial portions of 
our total cargo volume in the otherwise 
empty pits of combination aircraft.” 

Johnson stated that “no one can or will 
continue to countenance excessive ground 
loading times,” necessitating a frame of 
mind which thinks in terms of minutes 
rather than of hours. He predicted that the 
use of “some forms of containers” will do 
much to alleviate the problem. 


PAN AM JETCARGO 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ence with the 575-mile-an-hour transport. 
Pan Am has purchased 23 707s and 21 
Douglas DC-8s. 
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BOOKS 


Jerrard Tickell, the author of Odette, 
the excellent book about a heroine of 
the French Resistance, has now writ- 
ten about the fifth-column organizers, 

radio operators, and couriers, 
were dropped in Europe and 
Asia during World War II. 
Meon Squadron (Doubleday & Co., 
Inc.; 204 pages; $3.50) relates a series 
of authentic stories about these heroic 
people Joe Morgan's Expense Ac- 
count (Random House; 310 pages; 
75) is concerned with the men who 
live like princes on expense accounts, 
and go home to face meatloaf for 
dinner and bank accounts in the red. 
Peter Cody, sales promotion manager 
for the Cartwright Tool Co., doesn't 
always seem to be quite bright, and the 
placid saintliness of his suburban wife 
doesn't always seem to be quite pos- 
sible—but it's an amusing and read- 
ng book about a very readable prob- 
em. 


Generally 
The First 
Schuster; 239 
mensely 


speaking, Walter Eytan’'s 
Ten Years (Simon & 
pages; $4.00) is an im- 
rewarding book. As the dip- 
lomatic historwv of Israel's first decade, 
it is a completely absorbing behind- 
the-scenes narrative of the opening 
years of an amazing little nation. By 
the author's own admission, his book 
covers only “some of the chief matters 
that have arisen in the conduct of 
Israel's foreign policy, subjective and 


Here’s help in handling 
management problems 


This helpful book, out of Harvard and 
Leland Stanford Junior University, pre- 
sents a number of difficult management 
problems faced by transportation com- 
panies—and shows how to deal with them 
intelligently. 


Just Published 
CASE PROBLEMS 
in TRANSPORTATION 
MANAGEMENT 


By G. P. BAKER, Prof. of Transportation, 
Harvard Graduate School, Pres., Transporta- 
tion Assoc. of America; and G. E. GERMANE, 
ans. = of Transportation, Leland Stan 
lori ° ° 


540 pp., 6 x 9, 92 illus., $8.50 


Cases cover equipment selection, alloca- 
tion and scheduling of equipment, pricing. 
merchandising, marketing research, ad- 
vertising, control, finance, labor relations, 
and organization. One case deals with 
purchase of jet aircraft. 


Order a copy from 
Book Department 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
10 Bridge St. New York 4, N. Y. 


AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 


manufacturer. 
servieo. Send tar hae cell charts chewtae complet 
lime of AN & MS fittings and hardware. We also 
machine parts to your own special print. 


COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


$250 Washington Bivd., Culver City. California 
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necessarily incomplete.” But what he 
does say about Israel's relations with 
her neighbors and the rest of the world, 


and her struggle to maintain inde- 
pendence in her particular environ- 
ment, is well worth reading and ad- 
miring. ... The New India (Macmillan 


Co.; 412 pages; $2.50), 
Planning Commission of the Govern- 
ment of India, traces that nation’s 
“progress through democracy.” Thor- 
oughly covers India’s development pro- 
grams, industrial growth, and social 
services. An important reference work. 


prepared by the 


With Mark P. Friedlander, Jr., as 
editor, Captain Gene Gurney, USAF, 
has written an unusually fine history 
of the American air ace, Five Down 
and Glory (G. P. Putnam's Sons; 302 


pages; $5.75). From the frail biplanes 
of the Lafayette Escadrille in World 
War I, Gurney_takes us to the scream- 
ing jets of the Korean “police action” 
and that heroic breed of men flying 
them. The result is as fascinating as 
it is exciting, a worthwhile addition to 
aviation literature. Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, in his foreword, under 
lines an important fact which grows 
out of this history: none of the sur- 
viving aces were reckless daredevils 
motivated by yearnings for personal 
glory; they “fought for other people 
and for their own survival.” Now 


take Edward H. Sims’ American Aces 
(Harper & Brothers; 256 pages; $3.95), 
which confines itself to accounts of 
World War II mission flown by a dozen 
USAAF pilots. Despite similarity in 
theme, Sims pursues a different course 
from Gurney, both in span (July 39, 
1942-April 17, 1945) and style. His is a 
straight, crackling approach, which 
makes it exactly right for the nard- 
hitting stories in his book. The aces 
live under Sims’ sure pen; the pages 
radiate excitement. You'll 
one. Foreword is by General Nathan 
F. Twining. 


“IT have never met a professional! air- 
plane pilot who did not believe in 
God,” says Ed Mack Miller, author of 
Tales of a Flier’s Faith (Doubleday & 
Co., Ine.; 215 pages; $3.50). The score 
of short stories in his volume, all deal- 
ing with flying in one way or another. 
point up this faith in the Almighty 
Miller, a pilot, lends authenticity to 
his tales. In First Flights (Pitman 
Publishing Corp.; 225 pages; $5.50), 
Oliver Stewart pays particular atten- 
tion to the engineer and pilot, partners 
in the many “firsts” in the history of 
aviation progress. As recorded by the 
author in fine, lucid text, the pioneers 
in achievement bridge the long years 


between the first air voyage in 1783 
and present-day firsts. Stewart in- 
cludes an opening chapter on avia- 


tion's early history 
the Chinese long before da 
thought about the helicopter) 
closing one on future flights. 
ommend this book. 


(beginning with 
Vinci 
and a 
We rec- 


Most people, when they have $36 and 
some time to spare, don’t put a few 
things in a pack and set off to hitch- 
hike from southern British Columbia 
to Alaska and the Yukon. But then 
most people, when they wake up in a 
forest and find a colossal Alaskan 
brown bear eyeing them from a dis- 
tance of 12 feet, tend to panic a little. 
Not Lorna Wishaw. As Far as You'll 
Take Me (Dodd, Mead & Co., 216 pages: 
$3.50) is this utterly intrepid and de- 
lightful woman's account of places and 
people in a comparatively little known 
but lovely part of the world. It makes 
fresh, stimulating, and interesting 
reading . With uncommon wit, tal- 
ented Honor Tracy provides an inci- 
sive, lasting picture of Spain in her 
Silk Hats and No Breakfast (Random 
House: 207 pages; $3.50). “Something 
happens to time in Spain,” she writes: 
“all goes slowly but the hours.” But 
not Miss Tracy's account of her travels 
through that country: it moves along 
briskly, beautifully. forever capturing 
the reader. A delightful book. 


Speaking in 1930 of the giant British 
dirigible, the R- 101, Lord Thomson of 
Cardington said: “She is as safe as: a 
house—except for the millionth 
chance.” Hence the title of James 
Leasor’s outstanding story of the R-101, 
The Millionth Chance (Reynal & Co.; 
244 pages; $4.00). Without relying on 
purple phrases, Leasor communicates 
much excitement and suspense. How 
the airship—bigger than anything ever 
put into the air—was born and then 


died on its first voyage, how political 
expediency stayed the hand of aero- 
nautical science before all the bugs had 
been ironed out of the R-101, make a 
fascinating story as well as a stern 
lesson. Leasor has written a superior 
book on the aircraft which ended the 
airship era for Britain. . . There's 
another fine book on still another 
famous name in dirigible history: Graft 
Zeppelin (Harper & Bros.; 235 pages; 
$4.00), written by J. Gordon Vaeth. 
This not only is the tale of the Graf 
Zeppelin, probably the most famous air- 
ship of all time, but also of its fabul- 
ous commander, Dr. Hugo Eckener. It 
is a stirring story—a human one, told 
in human terms. Recreated are the 
tremendous successes of Dr. Eckener 
and the commercial airship he fathered, 
down to the tragedy of the Hinden- 
burg, and the greater tragedy of the 
coming to power of the Nazis whom he 
detested. The twin stories of the air- 
ship and Dr. Eckener have been han- 
dled superbly by Vaeth 


Benjamin Appel's novel, 
Edge (Random House; 384 pa 
$3.95) a hard-hitting experience be- 
hind the scenes of the New York water- 
front. It takes as its theme the now 
familiar stinkpot of waterfront crooks 
preying on longshoremen. Stevedore 
bosses, union bosses, labor rebels, poli- 
tics—all are part of the unwholesome 
picture. Appel has drawn several good 
characterizations which help to lift the 
book to above average. His 
Majesty's Highwayman (Crown, Pub- 
lishers; 279 pages; $3.50) is another 
one of Donald Barr Chidsey's robust 
period novels, this one set in 18th Cen- 
tury England during the reign of 
George Il. Chidsey’s Tom Savage does 
not let his readers down. He performs 
with daring, snapping his fingers at 
danger, plowing through an assortment 
of rogues to accomplish his mission 
and win fair lady. A real rouser. 


Plaudits for James Garrett for his 
World War II novel—a first novel— 
And Save Them for Pallbearers (Julian 
Messner, Inc.; 320 pages; $3.95). The 
shocking crazy-quilt of war, hel! inter- 
woven with new-found love, is a power- 


ful instrument in Garrett's hands. His 
characters — especially his American 
sergeant hero—emerges a figure of 


unique strength. The author is par- 
ticularly effective in his descriptions 
of action; here his writing is taut and 
raw. One of the better war novels... 

There's an excellent reason W olfgang 
Ott’s Sharks and Little Fish (Pantheon 


Books: 432 pages; $4.95) made its 
transatlantic crossing from Germany 
where it was first published: it 


matches, and probably is superior to, 
most of the recent naval war stories 
put out by American writers For 
Sharks and Little Fish, excellently 


translated by Ralph Manheim, is an 
extraordinarily cruel novel of sub- 
marine warfare—terrible, ruthless, of- 
ten agonizing to read. Ott concentrates 


on the insanity of man’s inhumanity 
to man: and though his story may lack 
form, it is nevertheless a frightening 


experience for the reader—and an un- 
forgettable one. Ott has been both 
praised and denounced for his straight- 


forward “renorting.” We can under- 
stand why. But we are glad he wrote 
it. 


We might call John Moore's Septem- 
ber Moon (J. FE Lippincott Co.; 317 
pages; $3.95) an “English countryside 
novel.” Indeed, Moore does right well 
by his descriptions of the Hereford- 
shire countryside—some excellent writ- 
ing in this respect. And we might add 
that his rare assortment of characters 
in hop season is potentially wonderful. 
But somewhere along the line they 
lose some of their distinctiveness under 
the author's preference for expounding 
on the land he knows and obviously 
loves. ... In A Terrible Beauty (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy; 344 page; $3.95), 
Arthur J. Roth has written a better- 
than-average novel. Set in a small 
town in Northern Ireland, at a time 
when the IRA redoubled its undercover 
revolutionary operations to take ad- 
vantage of Britain’s bracing for the 
expected German invasion, Roth moves 
his story along with suspenseful ex- 
citement. He has a sure hand, a sure 
ear for Irish dialogue—he grew up in 
Ireland—and a sure, sympathetic (but 
not watery) feeling for the people he 
portrays, which make their conflicts all 
the more real and human. Read it. 
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INTERNATIONAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


EUROPE 


AMSTERDAM 
—Schiphol 


VAN OPPEN & CO. N. V. 
Branches in all main cities 
of Holland 
Air Specialists—IATA 
Verbindingsgeb. Rm. 13A 
Cable: VANOPPEN 


.s 


DUSSELDORF MUNICH 
—Airport —Airport 
UNION TRANSPORT-BETRIEBE UNION TRANSPORT-BETRIEBE 
Phone: 72121 Telex: 08582792 | Phone: 14621 Telex: 0523741 
FLORENCE A | NUERNBERG A 
SALVIATI & SANTORI J. G. BAUER 


Est. 1954 


City: 13 Gebhardtstrasse, Fuerth-Nuernberg 


ATHENS yr 21 A Lambertesca. Cable: USALVIATI ang — 
TRANSHELLINIKI FRANKFURT PARIS ryt 
28 Kapodistriou St. Cable: TRANSEL —Airport —Le Bourget & Orly 
BASEL A! UNION TRANSPORT-BETRIEBE |W.WINGATE & JOHNSTON 
aaa cosy = oa Telex: 0411400 City: 8 rue d’Enghien 
ee GENEVA A Paris X 
BERLIN H. RITSCHARD & CIE S.A. Cable: JOHNWIN 
18 pl. Conavin 
—Tempelhot Cable: TRANSRAPIDE ems STOCKHOLM 7 
UNION TRANSPORT-BETRIEBE | GLASGOW @A| FALLENIUS & LEFFLERS A/B 
Phone: 351475 Telex: 0183674 JOHN SCOTT LTD POB 2144 Cable: FALLENIUS 
BREMEN A . 80 Blythwood St. , headquarters: 
F. W. NEUKIRCH A. G. a a 
. s ranches rou weden 
2s Solahett HAMBURG 
Telex: 024-4797 Coble: NEUKIRCHAG | Nai STUTTGART 
BRUSSELS 20 Rue Picard a UNION TRANSPORT-BETRIEBE —Airport 
Telex: 02 598 Phone: 243047 Teiez. 0211352 UNION TRANSPORT-BETRIEBE 
and MELSBROEK Airport HANNOVER A Phone: 8325! Telex: 5723938 
RUYS & CO. —Airport VIENNA @A 
Branches: Antwerp (Oever 13) JOH. CHR. HEINE 
Rotterdam (Veerhaven 7) = oe a 
Amsterdam (Pr. Hendrik 86) °°" Son cromrseing wa Gebrusder Wa 
‘aris ( ue Auber 4 
Hamburg (Bohnenstr. 6) KAAUFBEUREN A 7 Schoenbrunner Telex: 1808 
a DACHSER SPEDITION Cable: WEISSEXPEDIT 
10 Kappeneck  '!ATA Agent 
go oll Meodew: Hemgierokcraanneee Sm" | ZURICH * 
UNION TRANSPORT-BETRIEBE |LONDON ai 
Phone: 3442! Telex: 0888745 WORLD TRANSPORT LAMPRECHT & CO., LTD. 
COPENHAG Head Office: Basel 
—Kast: “a as AGENCY, LTD. POB 158 Zurich—58—Airport 
— 1, Martin Lane, Cannon St., E.C.4 City: 20 Claridenstrasse 
ESTEPH — AIR and at LONDON AIRPORT Telex: 52612 
or Amatiogse Gubte: ESTEPH Cables: WORTRANCY, LONDON Cable: LAMPRECHTSPED 
@ Members of CBFAA 
& Members of FIATA 
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The numbered paragraphs on this page correspond with the numbers 
appearing in the prepaid order card attached here for your convenience. 
To order one or more pieces of literature, or other types of materials, at 
absolutely no charge to you or your firm, just encircle the corresponding 
number in the order card, fill in the required information, and mail it in. 
Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


Literature on the Power-Pac, a 

new unit designed to cut stencils 
with air power. These are designed to fit 
all Ideal stencil machines. 


4 Complete information on the A4 
Pneumatic Steelstrapper, the first 
fully powered tool offered in the steel 
strapping industry. This new tool com- 
bines tensioning, sealing, and cutting. 


4 Air Cargo Today, an attractive bro- 

chure, illustrated with photographs, 
which emphasizes the various cargo ser- 
vices of United Air Lines. Includes an 
interesting large-size cutaway drawing 
of United's DC-6A Cargoliner showing 
how cargo is loaded and how and where 
it is stowed. 


4 New question-and-answer type 

catalog on Hyster’s Space Save 
30-40-50 lift trucks. These industrial 
trucks, of 3,000- to 5,000-pound capacity, 
are designed for ———— where space 
is tight and maximum maneuverability 
is of the utmost importance. 


4 Need blotters for your desk? Here's 
an unusual type which features 
the BOAC-Qantas transpacific cargo 
rates between (a) New ork and key 
points in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
and Asia; and (b) from Sydney, Auck- 
land, and Nandi to off-line points in the 
South Pacific. Handy to have around. 


49 Compact little folder which details 

Qantas’ air cargo rates between 
52 United States and Canadian points and 
Sydney, Melbourne, Auckland, Nandi, and 
Singapore. 


Golden Hints for Going Places, lat- 

est revised edition of a folder giv- 
ing foreign currency valuations and regu- 
lations. 


5 Complete information on the new 

Parcelair service of American Ship- 

rs, Inc. This new method of expedit- 
a parcels up to 40 pounds each, is de- 
signed for domestic shippers only. Re- 
puted to offer guarantee one- to three- 
day service to any part of the nation at 
shipping costs below those for air ex- 
press, air freight, and air parcel post. 


New Items 
This Month 


It is the policy of the editors to 
retain each Come ’n’ Get It item for 
a period of three months. 

The items added this month are 
numbers 64 to 68 inclusive. 


52 Latest revised color map of New 
York State, showing locations of 
46 municipal airports, 174 private and 
commercial airfields, 11 military air bases, 
37 seaplane bases, and seven heliports. 


Also identifies more than 700 airmarked 
communities, and shows county boundary 
lines, principal waterways, cities, and 
villages of 1,000 or more populations. A 
chart shows approximate air distances 
between municipal airports in the state. 
Map measures 20” x 30”. 


53 How to Improve the Marking and 
Taping of Your Shipments, an in- 
formative booklet of practical value to 
those responsible for shipments reaching 
their destination without delay and in 
good condition. 


A new brochure which details the 
advantages of a manufacturer's 
roller device for stenciling shipments. 


Four-page folder illustrating and 

describing the Elwell-Parker F- 
30T4, 4,000-pound capacity electric-pow- 
ered fork truck. 


Eight-page bulletin featuring The 

Traveloader, a_ side-loading han- 
dling unit, manufactured in capacities of 
from 4,000 to 30,000 pounds. Stacks like 
a fork truck, carries like a platform truck, 
and delivers like a road truck. 


5 Technical report on the shipment 

of liquids in a polyethylene bottle 
and corrugated shipper. This case history 
highlights a new packaging approach for 
this type of shipment. 


New six-page folder listing con- 

densed specifications for the com- 
plete line of heavy-duty material carriers 
manufactured by Gerlinger Carrier Co. 

capacities of the various models 
range from 12,000 to 60,000 pounds. 


5 From Orchids to Elephants, a color- 

ful new folder which explains the 
world-wide air cargo services of British 
Overseas Airways Corp. 


Profit Lift, Pan American World 

Airways’ new air cargo folder 
which shows how shipping by air can be 
utilized as a marketing tool. Includes sev- 
eral interesting case histories which point 
up the high value of air cargo. Concisely 
written ; a valuable piece of literature for 
the cost-conscious executive. 


6 Two new illustrated bulletins which 

fully describe the 3,000-pound ca- 
pacity electric- and gasoline-powered 
Baker fork lift trucks, Models FTA-30 
and FGA-30. 


6 Condensed catalog listing the en- 

tire line of Permacel-LePage’s tapes 
and adhesives. Twelve pages long, it pro- 
vides a brief description of each product, 
its outstanding properties, and applica- 
tion. Designed primarily as a quick and 
convenient guide in selecting the material 
best suited for use in solving a particular 
problem. 
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63 Handsomely illustrated catalog giv- 

ing the full line of Gaynes package 
testing equipment, designed to test “vir- 
tually every type of container or package, 
from a small parcel post-type package to 
6,000-pound containers.” 


64 International shippers and _ for- 

warders will be interested in this 
three-color world route map which clearly 
indicates KLM Royal Dutch Airlines’ in- 
ternational cargo network. Shows at a 
glance KLM's all-cargo and passenger- 
eargo services, as well as the interline all- 
cargo and passenger-cargo services. 


65 Brand new brochure detailing 

Trans Caribbean Airways’ new low 
Caribe Cargo commodity rates between 
New York and San Juan. Lists pickup 
and delivery rates in the metropolitan 
New York area. Also provides an alpha- 
betical list of 74 points in Puerto Rico 
and their pickup and delivery rates. 


A Guide to Better Closures, spe- 
66 cially prepared 16-page illustrated 
booklet for users of fibreboard boxes and 
packages. This is intended as a guide for 
the evaluation of methods currently in 
use to effect economies and stepped-up 
production in the closure of fibreboard 
boxes. Contains a collection of reliable 
information on such closure methods as 
hand and machine gluing, taping, sta- 
pling, and wire stitching, along with a 
discussion of advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each. 


7 Automatic Transportation Com- 
6 pany’s industrial truck selector 
guide which shows how to set up mate- 
rials handling systems in relation to 
specific plant layouts and the kinds of 
products produced. Describes 20 basic 
industrial truck types and gives specifica- 
tions of 100 different models, indicating 
how each is applicable to particular han- 
dling requirements. 


68 Sample copy of the monthly maga- 
zine, American Import @ Export 
Bulletin. Reports all foreign trade news, 
with special emphasis on U. 8S. Customs 
regulations. Includes various opportu- 
nities for import and/or export trade. 


Air Cargo Films 
Available Free 


Readers of Air Transportation may 
borrow without cost to them any or all 
of the sound motion picture films listed 
below. Each film is concerned with air 
cargo. It will be loaned with the un- 
derstanding that it will be presented 
before industrial traffic or business 
groups. 

To receive one or more films, circle 
the appropriate key number on the 
prepaid postal card bound into this 
issue. 

Color or 
Black 
& 


i BW 
Ship the Best Way United 
Lockheed 


Cc 
Cc 
Lockheed Cc 
Lockheed Cc 
Transportation Lockheed 
*Available in English, French, Ger- 


88 S88 & F BRSFF 


c - 


man and Span Narration. 
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How a postage meter cuts 
parcel mailing costs! 


Mailing a package with stamps is 
a simple procedure. But it involves a 
series of motions. Consider: 

—separating the perforated stamp 
sheets 

— putting separated stamps in the 
proper compartments 

— mentally calculating and picking 
out the right number of stamps and 
the right denominations required to 
make up the postage needed 

—sticking stamps to package. 

Motions take time, and time is a 
costly commodity in any shipping 
department. 

A postage meter can save 50% 
or more—in parcel stamping time. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter _ | 


There are no stamps to separate, 
sort, select, or stick. You dial the 
amount of postage needed, press the 
lever—and get your metered postage 
printed on special gummed tape, 
delivered wet or dry, as you desire. 
With a meter, you no longer stock 
stamps of many denominations; the 
amount of cash you request and tie 
up in stamp inventory is sharply 


Model 3700 Scale 
saves time and 

money in parcel 
post mailing. 


FREE OFFER: Handy desk or wall chart 

of Postal Rates, with parcel post 

map and zone finder. i, 
Lo es “ 


reduced. The postoffice simply sets 
the meter for the amount of postage 
you want to buy at one time. And 
the same meter will stamp and seal 
your letter mail. 

Meter-stamped parcels are already 
post-marked and dated, and can be 
processed faster in the postoffice, and 
often catch earlier planes and trains. 

Postage in the meter is protected 
from loss, damage, misuse—and 
is automatically accounted for on 
visible registers. 

Why wait? Call thenearest Pitney- 
Bowes office for a demonstration. 
Or send coupon for free illustrated 


PItNEY-BowEs, Inc. 
1843A Pacific St., St: mford, Conn. 


Send free booklet ( postal rate chart ( to: 
Name _ 
Address 


Pitney-Bowes, INnc., Stamford, Conn, 


Originator of metered mail. Leading maker of mailing 
macnines, Uffices in 107 cities in United States & Canada. 
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